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, Thou Art All Fair 


i 


Joseph M. Moran, O.P. 


Ir Is NOTEWORTHY that in the apparitions of both Lourdes and 
Fatima there is special mention of Our Lady’s beauty. Lucy 
and her two companions spoke of the ‘Beautiful Lady,’ and were 
quite emphatic that no earthly artist could come near to portraying 
her beauty as it really appeared. 

‘he mention of Our Lady’s beauty is even more striking in 
the case of Bernadette. We read of how she knelt rooted to the 
ground, enraptured at the sight of her Heavenly Queen. Her 
description of how Our Lady appeared is well known: 

‘My Lady is beautiful, beautiful beyond compare; so 
beautiful indeed that when one has seen her once, one would 
wish to die so as to see her again; so beautiful that when one 
has seen her, one can no longer love anything earthly.’ 
Something of the surpassing beauty of Our Lady in her Immac- 

ulate Conception must evidently have been revealed to her. 

It is worth recalling this mention of Our Lady’s beauty both 
in relation to Lourdes and Fatima, for the Holy Father has invited 
us all to have it before our minds ¢requently and to meditate 
on. it during this year in particular. Here are some of the burning 
words he addressed to Italian Catholic Actionists on the day of 
the solemn opening of the Marian Year.?: 

‘Above all else, beloved sons and daughters, fix your gaze 
on Mary who is “fair as the moon’—‘‘pulchra ut luna.” 
‘This is our’ way of expressing her surpassing beauty. And 
indeed how beautiful must the Blessed Virgin be! How often 
are we not struck at seeing an angelic countenance, or the smile 
in the face of a child. Surely into the countenance of His 

- own Mother, God must have gathered all the splendours 
of His divine art. ‘he gentle smile of Mary! The sweetness 
of Mary! 'The majesty of Mary, Queen of heaven and of earth! 

As the moon shines forth in the darkened sky, so the beauty 

of Mary stands apart from all other beauty which appears 

as a mere shadow beside hers.’ 
1 As reported in L’Osservatore. Romano, Dec. 9th, 10th 1953. 
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This is the vision we must capture if we are to enter into the 
spirit of the Marian Year. In the special prayer composed byG 
the Pope for the occasion we have the fervent outpourings of a 
soul enraptured by the splendour of Our Lady’s heavenly beauty. 
This prayer is to be said by all, which means that each one must 
make his or her own the sentiments it contains. It must come 
from our hearts—hearts filled with a deep appreciation of Our 
Blessed Mother’s heavenly beauty. 

We recall of course that here we have in mind _ particularly 
the beauty of Mery’s immaculate soul, But this beauty of soul, 
ever since her Assumption shines forth and as it were reflects 
itself in her most pure body as well. ‘The greatest possible glor- 
ification of her virgin body,’ says the Pope, ‘is the complement 
at once appropriate and marvellous, of the absolute innocence 
of her soul.’* As we kneel therefore in front of her statue or 
picture in a spirit of deep reverence, we contemplate in the first 
place the surpassing beauty with which the Divine Artist has 
adorned those features which it is the joy of the angels and saints 
to behold in heaven. But our gaze penetrates beyond those same 
features to contemplate the immaculate’soul of her who is ‘more 
beautiful, more graceful and more holy than the cherubim and 
seraphim themselves.’ (Fulgens Corona). We do not enjoy the — 
heavenly illuminations of a Bernadette or a Lucy absorbing our 
entire attention. But we have something equally precious to 
guide and help us, viz., our faith. Here we must needs approach 
with a lively faith. 

By a wonderful disposition of Providence the privileges and 
prerogatives of Our Lady’s most pure soul shine forth to-day 
with greater brilliance than ever before. Within the last century € 
the world has witnessed the solemn definition of the Immaculate — 
Conception and of the Assumption of Mary, so that, in the words — 
of the Pope*: ‘there stand out in most. splendid light both the — 
beginning and the end of Mary’s earthly journey.’ ‘These two 
dogmas then must be the constant subject of our meditation, 
so that the radiant crown of glory encircling Our Blessed Mother’s 
brow may shine more brilliantly, not only in the world in general 
but also into the very depths of our souls. his is the great fruit 


2,3 Encyclical Fulgens Corona, Sept. 8th, 1953. 
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which it is hoped all will gather through their participation in 
‘the Marian Year. 

In the Bull Ineffabilis Deus in which Pope Pius IX defined 
the Immaculate Conception, we have the following words well 
worthy of our deep consideration: 

‘From the beginning and before all ages, God selected 
and prepared for His only Son the Mother from whom, 
having taken flesh, He would be born in the blessed fullness 
of time. 

‘He loved her more than all creatures, and with such a love 
as to find His delight in a singular way in her. 

‘For this reason, drawing from the treasures of His Divinity, 
He endowed her, more than all the angels and saints, with 
such an abundance of, heavenly gifts, that she was always 
completely free from sin. Wherefore all beautiful and perfect, 
she appeared in such a fulness of innocence and_ holiness 
that apart from God’s holiness, no greater than hers can 
be conceived. Indeed no mind but the mind of God can measure 
it.’ 

These words should serve as a guide and help for us as we 
meditate on Mary’s great prerogatives. There are two points 
in particular which they contain, and which ought to be borne 
in mind. 

(a) The mystery of Mary’s holiness. Many there are who will 
dismiss Mary’s holiness in a few words and with little thought. 
It is indeed true that we may sum up briefly and with great pre- 
cision of language, all that the Church teaches of Mary’s sublime 
holiness, but we must also bear in mind that we are here dealing 
with a mystery. Of Mary, says St. Bernard, there is never enough. 
We can ever enter more deeply and with greater profit to ourselves, 
into this mystery. But we will never fully comprehend it until 
we see it revealed in the Beatific Vision, for no mind but the 
mind of God can measure it. 

(b) God’s most perfect Creature. In this life, God wishes us 
to contemplate Him in His creatures, all of which reveal to us 
something of the divine perfections. Mary being the most perfect 
creature, the divine perfections shine forth in her more perfectly 
than in any other. ‘She is pure transparency,’ writes Mer. 
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Suenens,* .... ‘a mirror reflecting back to God every ray of His Q 


countenance.’ Again speaking of her profound humility, the 
same writer says: ‘Mary is the greatest depth offered to the sight 
of the God of heaven, and that is why He pours Himself into 
her in torrents . . . . Empty of herself, she could be flooded like 
a brimming vase with the fulness of God. Ave gratia plena.’ 
The more we come to know her, the nearer we come to knowing 
the very holiness of God. 


4 The Theology of the Apostolate (Mercier Press, 1953), pages 70-71. 


To think rightly means to escape from our actual present 
circumstances and yet not to disdain them; it means seeing 
them transfigured in the great radiating light that makes 
everything divine,—having purified everything and measured 
everything by the measuring-rod of eternity. If a little 
reflection detaches us from things and people convicted of 
futility, deeper reflection brings our thought and our heart 
back to them with the idea of service, in consideration of the 
fact that there is usefulness everywhere, in a spirit of universal 
kindliness and.,of universal appreciation of the values 
set before us by Providence. a} 


Pére Sertillanges, O.P. Recueillement, p.20. © 
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Rooted and Grounded In Love 


Sister Calista. 


‘ALL THINGS have a price, man alone has dignity,’ Kant tells us. 
If his famous saying is an understatement it is none the less true. 
Of man’s dignity there is no doubt. But it is due to the fact that 
he is of divine structure, in what is most spiritual and personal 

® within him. His human personality is, literally, the image of God 
in its endowment of life, intelligence and love. ‘That image of 
God . . . is I myself, it is also the other, every other. It is that 
aspect of me in which I coincide with every other man, it is the 
hallmark of our common origin and the summons to our common 
destiny. It is our very unity in God’("). This likeness to God 
is the common essence of man, as a species. It is more integral 
to him than, say, the quality of earthiness is to soil or greenness 
to grass. Nothing in the universe can be compared to it. And yet 
it is natural tous. It stamps every activity of ours. 

Above all, our oneness and our brotherhood are in it. Willy 
nilly, in some degree or other, all warmth and self-giving spring 
from it. Even collectivism on a sub-human scale is but the fruit 
of it, perverted by human weakness. Man, being made to the 
image of God, is radically inclined towards love and personal 
relationships. For the source of love and relationship is to be 

ound i in all its perfection in the Society of the Divine Persons. 
There, the Blessed Trinity creates. within itself a perfect unity, 
communicating with Each Other in infinite love and harmony. 
The law of cause and effect must operate in man ‘as everywhere 
else in nature. A statue or a painting naturally reflects the artist’s 
mind. And the more perfect the artist the more powerfully is 
his genius stamped on his work. | Whether or not he is conscious 

of it, then, man is obeying a divine urge when he is united with 
his fellows through love and knowledge and creative power. 
The person, that Godlike element in him which constitutes his 


(2) Henri de Lubac, S.J. Catholicism (London, 1951). 
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glory, is naturally inclined to give of its spiritual wealth. ‘In its 
radical generosity the human person tends to overflow into social 
communications in response to the law of superabundance in- 
scribed in the depths of being’ (1). On the other hand his very 
poverty and limitations impel him to turn to others to supplement 
his needs and to fulfil himself. For he knows instinctively that 
only in society will his personality find completion. His reason 
requires the whetstone of other intelligences. ‘Diamond cut 
diamond.’ His understanding will acquire all the more vitality 
in the effort to comprehend the mystery and the wonder of other 
human personalities. Such qualities as imagination, humour 
and sympathy, which give colour and warmth and richness to 
human nature can grow only by contact with human hearts and 
interests. So both by reason of his spiritual greatness and by 
his material individuality man needs his fellows. “To be a person 
is to be essentially in search of a person.’ Both the craving for 
unity and the need for personal distinctness are paradoxically 
fulfilled in brotherhood. For the person develops only through 
union in love. And the more generous our nature the more univer- 
sal will be our love. There is, consequently, no need to fear unitary 
values in order to preserve personal ones. Both have to be in- 
tegrated. Man existential needs to be brought into harmony 
with man essential. If we are to achieve wholeness of personality 
our conduct towards others must be made to square with human 
tendencies. 

True brotherhood is no grey, neutral thing, no colourless 
desire to ‘live and let live.’ It is a positive unity. And unity does 
not mean proximity. It is an interior bond and springs from 
the depths. It is the only means of achieving fundamental oneness 
in that complex organism which is the human race. Nothing 
could be further from it than crowd psychology, for instance. 
There is no comparison between the unreasoned emotion that 
surges almost unconsciously from man to man at a mass meeting 
and the purposeful deliberate union of heart and mind and will 
that binds human beings together in the pursuit of a great ideal. 
Here there is no fusion of personalities but the love and harmony 
which provide the dynamics of full living. Such a communion 
here below is an anticipation of communion hereafter. That there 


1 Jacques Maritain, The Person and the Common Good, London, 1948. 
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@is a craving for such a unity is obvious from so many mistaken 
efforts at collectivism in the world to-day. 

And there, too, we have a clinching proof of the fact that the 
natural brotherhood of man, based on his divine structure, is 
insufficient, of itself, to achieve unity. It is as old as the human 
race. Yet only since Christ’s time do we speak of the brotherhood 
of man and the Fatherhood of God. It is true that in the Stoas 
some vaguely similar ideas were put forward. Chrysippus went so 
far as to say that all men, even slaves, have a claim to our good 
will, and that the ethical ideal is attained when we love all men 
as we love ourselves. No one of them, perhaps, came as near 
to the truth as Epictetus, of the later Stoa, when he declared that 

i) all men have God for their father and are brothers by nature, 
‘offspring of Zeus.’ But he was already living well into the Christian 
era and may have imbibed portions ‘of the New Revelation without 
realising it. St. Paul’s wonderful teaching on the Mystical Body 
was in the hearts and on the lips of all the early Christians. And 
it was this doctrine of the Mystical Body which, by raising the 
truth of man’s relationship to God to a supernatural level, illum- 
inated and dynamised the concept of universal brotherhood for 
all time. For, founded as it was, on not only the teaching but 
on the life and death of Christ it has a power which the abstract 
theorising of the philosophers could never acquire. 

There had already been glimmerings and foreshadowings of 
even this higher truth. The Jews, in one of those breath-taking 
flashes of spirituality which visited them had conceived the idea 

_of the ‘Qahal,’ the whole people of God. It was a unity on a 
@ more spiritual level, energised not merely by man’s inevitably 

common essence, but by conscious love and awareness of the 
‘unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ The Church inherited 
the resulting Hebrew concept of social salvation, but only to 
enrich and spiritualise it further. It was as if a precious jewel 
which had been emitting fitful rays in the dark were brought out 
into the noonday splendour of the sun. Henceforward the brother- 
hood of man was to find in the Mystical Body a strength and 
impetus hitherto undreamed of. For Christianity showed clearly 
that man’s link with God was no longer to be a relationship of 
little more than Cause and effect. That concept had done its 
work as a springboard. There was now to be the far more intimate, 
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living and loving bond of Father and child. Brotherhood with re, 
Christ was henceforth to be the point of departure of all brother- ~ 
hood between men. And this brotherhood with Christ was made 

a living complex organism called His Church, wherein every 
cell derives life from Him, its Head, and is more sensitively related 
and connected with Him and with every other cell than any objects 

in the material universe can be. So that every increase or dimin- 
ution of life in one cell has its corresponding repercussion in the 
others. What the Stoics abstractly called ‘human fellowship’ 

is now transmuted into love, caritas, and becomes rooted in man 
only because it first flowered in Christ. It is the only source of 
true unity. Indeed, one might go so far as to say that love is almost 

a synonym for unity. Hugh of St. Victor must have had that ¢ 
in mind when he affirmed that ‘Unitas est caritas, et caritas unitas.’ 
To love means to be one with the person loved. The brotherhood 

of man will be achieved only in caritas, that love which has its 
source in God the Father who sent His Son to teach us something 
about that unity which exists in the Trinity. 

Fraternal love, therefore, will depend on the degree of our 
love of God. ‘Nothing corresponds to the One save unity,’ says 
Saint Augustine. So true is this that more than one spiritual 
writer, notably Ruysbroeck, terms the highest degree of spiritual 
life ‘the common life,’ because at this stage man is at the service 
of all. For in the highest achievement of the spirit not only God 
Himself, but the image of God is discerned in all its purity and 
its deepest implications grasped. And so we find Berdyaev, for 
example, writing that ‘Man without God ceases to be man.’ For 
how can we possibly have a thought for the image if the Reality 
is of no importance to us? ¢ 

The picture which the world presents today is a striking illus- 
tration of this. Because there is in man a craving for the unity 
for which he was made, the Kingdom of God is caricatured beyond 
recognition. ‘A certain unification of the world is taking place 
on the sub-human level of matter and technique, whereas on the 
human level itself the most savage conflicts come into being.’ (*) 
Inner disruption always precedes social disruption. Man has 
descended into the depths, irrational depths, away from the light 


2 Jacques Maritain, Redeeming the Time, (London 1941). 
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@ of reason (which alone can lead to the illumination of faith) into 
abysses of death, frenzy and hate of his fellows. Only a heroic 
‘effort of spiritualisation can redeem him. But it will have to be a 
disinterested civilisation, untainted by any kind of ‘heavenly 
utilitarianism.’ An emancipated spirituality is preoccupied 
with universal salvation. So far from being a form of enlightened 
selfishness it holds that “each man should accept the pain and 
torment of the world and of other men and he should share their 
destiny. Every man is answerable for his fellow.’ (?) 

It is in the nature of things that this great surge of spirituality 
with which the world needs to be permeated will be unspectacular 
enough. For it is ‘in the patient, insignificant facts of our everyday 
® life, and in our social and political activities (that) each of us 
should faithfully witness, according as his state of life permits, 
the love of God for all beings, and the respect due to the image 
of Christ in each human creature.’ (*) 

When we have reached that stage we shall understand how, 
in the words of Gerard Manley Hopkins: 

- ©... Christ plays in ten thousand places, 

Lovely in limbs and lovely in eyes not His 

To the Father through the features of men’s faces.’ 

We shall understand God’s love for us in the measure in which 
we shall know what it is to love each other. 


2 Berdyaey, Spirit and Reality, (London 1946). 
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Life is beautiful in its truth. That does not mean that it 
is rose-colour. All colours are blended in it, and grey, and 
even black. But what do the tones matter, in a Rembrandt 
picture alive with light? The lighting is all, and our lighting 
comes from heaven. 

Pére Sertillanges, O.P. Recueillement, p.23. 
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The Purification and Presentation of d 
Jesus in The Temple 


By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


IN THE MYSTERY of the Presentation of. the Child Jesus in the 
Temple there is a remarkable /ight-and-shade (clair-obscur) on 
which I would like to insist in this article. First the light, then 
the shade, and how the shade sets in relief the light which is given 
us by this mystery. 

I. The Light: St, Luke (2, 32) tells us: ‘According to the law 
of Moses they carried Him to Jerusalem to present Him to the 4 
Lord... . And behold there was a man in Jerusalem named 
Simeon, and this man was just and devout, waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel, and the Holy Ghost was in him. And he had 
received an answer from the Holy Ghost that he should not see 
death before he had seen the Christ of the Lord. And he came 
by the Spirit into the 'lemple. And when His parents brought 
in the Child Jesus to do for Him according to the custom of the 
law, he also took Him into his arms and blessed God.’ 

The holy Curé of Ars, in a homily for the Presentation of Jesus 
in the ‘Temple, says: ‘Have you meditated on the love with which 
the heart of the old man Simeon was devoured during this ecstasy? 
For assuredly he was in ecstasy when he had the Child Jesus 
in his arms! He had asked the good God that he might see the 
Saviour of Israel; the good God had promised that he should. 
He passed fifty years in this expectation, calling for the moment 
of all his hopes, wearing himself out with longing. When Mary and 
Joseph entered the 'l'emple, God said to him: ‘Behold, He is 
here! . .. .” Then taking in his arms and pressing to his heart 
the Child Jesus, Who was burning this heart and setting it on 
fire, the good old man cried out: ‘“Now, O Lord, let me die.” 
Then he gave Jesus back to His Mother.’ The Curé of Ars added: 
‘As for us, He comes not only into our arms but into our hearts 
in Holy Communion, but we do not understand our happiness.’ ! 

What does old Simeon say in his canticle? He announces the mystery 
of the Redemption of the world in these prophetic terms: ‘Now ‘Thou 
1 Esprit du Curé d’ Ars, P. 205, 
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dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word in 
peace. Because my eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast 
prepared before the face of all peoples, a light to the revelation 
of the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.’ 

It is the mystery of the Redemption of the world, becoming 
more and more clear. 

St. Luke remarks that Mary and Joseph ‘were wondering at 
those things which were spoken concerning’ the Child. Mary 
remains silent in wonder and gratitude. 

Bossuet says: ‘Simeon sees nothing yet but a child, in whom 
nothing appears extraordinary, and God opens the eyes of his soul 
to see that this is the light that God prepares for the nations to enlight- 
en them, and at the same time the glory of Israel. The prophets 
had announced Him in a confused manner; Jacob, dying, beheld 
coming forth from the tribe of Juda ‘“Him Who was the expectation 
of the nations” (Gen. 49. 10)’ 2 ' 

The angel who had spoken to Mary on the day of the Annun- 
ciation had not yet announced the call of the Gentiles, of the pagans. 
That is what is clear in the prophecy of old Simeon. And this clarity 
foretells what will be realised at Pentecost, in the gift of tongues 
which the Apostles will receive to preach the Gospel to all the 
peoples of the world known to the ancients. What is announced 
here is the evangelisation of all the peoples of the universe, a 
process which will continue to the end of time, so that the Name 
of Jesus, the Name of the Saviour, may be known throughout 
the whole earth and the Gospel preached in all languages. 

II. But Simeon’s prophecy is light-and-shade, and the shade 
found in it is dual. It is first the divine shade of the mystery of the 


’ Redemption, a superior shade produced by a light too great for 


the eyes of our soul. It is also an inferior shade, which comes 
from obstinate error and from evil. 

The holy old man says to Mary: “This child is set for the fall 
and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted. And thy own soul a sword shall pierce, 
that out of many hearts thoughts may, be revealed’ (Luke 2, 34-35). 

There is in these words the superior shade of the mystery of 
the Redemption, a mystery of grace which surpasses our reason. 


2 Elev. secn, 18, par. 10. 
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But there is also the inferior shade of obstinacy and of evil, of the G 
evil permitted by God for a greater good. 

Jesus is come for the salvation of all peoples; this is what the 
old man said at first. But he adds that Jesus will be an occasion 
of fall, a stone of stumbling, Isaias had called it (Is. 8, 14), for a 
great number of Israelites, who refusing to recognise in Him 
the Messias, will fall into infidelity and ruin (Matt. II, 6; 13, 
57; Rom. 9, 32). Jesus Himself will say: “Blessed is he that shall 
not be scandalised in Me’ (Matt. II, 6). 

How is it to be explained that Jesus will be a sign to be con- 
tradicted? As Bossuet says: ‘it is this which all that is high and 
all that is simple combine to do. One cannot attain to its height; 
one disdains its simplicity; or else one desires to reach it by oneself 4 
- and cannot; then one becomes troubled and is lost through his 
pride. But the humble enter into the deep things of God without 
agitation and, remote from the world and its thoughts, they find 
life in the heights of God . . . Simeon is inspired to speak of deep 
things to Mary.’ ? Indeed the mystery of Redemption opens 
up to her more and more. 

The holy old man even adds that Mary will have part in the 
contradictions which the Saviour will meet with; the sufferings of 
Jesus will be her own; her heart will be pierced by the keenest 
sorrow. If the Son of God had not come we should not know the 
profound malice of that pride which revolts against the highest 
truth. The secrets of hearts will be revealed, the hidden thoughts 
of hypocrisy and of false zeal will be revealed, when the Pharisees 
demand the crucifixion of Him Who is holiness itself. 

But there will be revealed also the highest thoughts of the 
saints and their love for the Lord. In particular the fullness of the ¢ 
initial grace received by Mary at the moment of the Immaculate 
Conception greatly increased in her the capacity to suffer because 
of the greatest of evil, which is mortal sin. She will suffer from 
it in the measure of her love for God, Whom sin offends, in the 
measure of her love for Jesus crucified, voluntary victims for 
sinners, in the measure of her love for our souls to be redeemed. 
Already on the day of the Presentation, Mary united herself 
with the most complete generosity to the sufferings of Jesus for 
our salvation. 


* Elev. secn. 18, par. 12. 
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Conclusion: 


There is then in the light-and-shade of the mystery of the Pres- 
entation a great brightness: Jesus has come for the salvation of 
all. And this great brightness is found between two obscurities, 
that from below which comes from obstinate error and from evil, 
and that from above which comes from a brightness too great 
for the weak eyes of our soul. 

This great brightness illuminates the mystery of evil. It shows 
us that sin is permitted by God only for a higher good. The obstinacy 
of the persecutors is permitted only to show forth the heroic 
love of Jesus crucified, of His Holy Mother, of the martyrs who 
came after them. And as St. Paul foretells (Rom. II, 25), Israel 
wil return. St. Paul says: ‘Blindness in part has happened in 
Israel until the fullness of the Gentiles should come in. And so 
all Israel should be saved . . . . As concerning the Gospel indeed 
they are enemies for your sake; but as touching the election they 
are most dear for the sake of the fathers. For the gifts and the 
calling of God are without repentance.’ (Rom. II, 25, 28, 29). 

We see by that that Providence permits evil only for a greater 
good. 

In heaven we shall see that the Saviour is come for the salvation 
of all. While we wait, we must say with St. Augustine: ‘God 
never commands the impossible, but in giving us His precepts, 
He warns us to do what we can, to ask of Him what we cannot 
do, and He helps us so that we may be able to do it.’ 4 


« These words of St. Augustine are in his book De Natura et gratia, c.43, no. 50; 
they are cited by the Council of Trent (Denzinger, 804). 
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It is in the heart of Mary that the world will find again 
true brotherhood; it is by the Heart of Mary that it will 
obtain pardon and mercy of God; it is with the heart of 
Mary that the New City will be built in truth, justice and 
charity; it is for the Heart of Mary that humanity, grateful 
and free will, in the near future, increase its manifestations 


of love and filial gratitude. 
St. Louis-Marie de Montfort. 


The Greatest of All Mysteries* 


Pope Leo XIII. 


THE pocMa of the Trinity is called by the Doctors of the Church 
‘the substance of the New Testament,’ that is to say, the greatest 
of all mysteries, since it is the fountain and origin of them all. 
In order to know and contemplate this mystery, the angels were 
created in heaven and men upon earth. In order to teach more 
fully this mystery, which was but foreshadowed in the Old Tes- 
tament, God Himself came down from the angels unto men: 
‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him. 


‘With Caution and Modesty’ 


Whoever then writes or speaks of the Trinity must keep before 
his eyes the prudent warning of the Angelic Doctor: ‘When we 
speak of the Trinity we must do so with caution and modesty, 
for, as St. Augustine saith, nowhere else are more dangerous 
errors made, or is research more difficult, or discovery more 
fruitful.’ The danger that arises is lest the divine persons be con- 
founded one with the other in faith or worship, or lest the one 
nature in them be separated: for “This is the Catholic faith, that 
we should adore one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity.’ 


Why There is no Feast in Honour of God the Father 


Therefore, Our predecessor, Innocent XII, absolutely refused 
the petition of those who desired a special festival in honour of 
God the Father. For although the separate mysteries connected 
with the Incarnate Word are celebrated on certain fixed_ days, 
yet there is no special feast on which the Word is honoured accor- 
ding to His divine nature alone. And even the Feast of Pentecost 
was instituted in the earliest times, not simply to honour the 
Holy Ghost in Himself, but to commemorate His coming, or 


*From the Encyclical, Divinum Illud, 1897. 
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His external mission. And all this has been wisely ordained, 


' lest from distinguishing the persons, men should be led to dis- 
_ tinguish the divine essence. Moreover, the Church, in order 


to preserve the purity of faith, instituted the Feast of the Most 
Holy Trinity . 


All Worship Redounds to the Blessed Trinity 


Many facts confirm its truths. The worship paid to the saints 
and angels, to the Mother of God, and to Christ Himself, finally 
redounds to the honour of the Blessed Trinity. In prayers add- 
ressed to one Person, there is also mention of the others; in the 
litanies, after the individual Persons have been separately invoked, 
a common invocation of all is added; all psalms and hymns conclude 
with the doxology to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; blessings, 
sacred rites and sacraments are either accompanied or concluded 
by the invocation of the Blessed Trinity. This was already fore- 
shadowed by the Apostle in those words: For of Him, and by 
Him, and in Him, are all things: to Him be glory forever, thereby 
signifying both the trinity of persons and the unity of nature: 
for as this is one and the same in each of the persons, so to each 
is equally owing supreme glory, as to one and the same God. 


Power, Wisdom and Love 


St. Augustine, commenting upon this testimony writes: “The 
words of the Apostle, of Him, and by Him, and in Him, are not to 
be taken indiscriminately; of Him refers to the Father, by Him 
to the Son, in Him to the Holy Ghost.’ The Church is 
accustomed most fittingly to attribute to the Father those 
works of the divinity in which power excels. Not that all perfections 


and external operations are not common to the divine persons; 
for ‘the operations of the Trinity are indivisible, even as the 


essence of the Trinity is indivisible,’ because as the three divine 
persons ‘are inseparable, so do they act inseparably.’ But by a 
certain comparison, and a kind of affinity between the operations 
and the properties of the Persons, these operations are attributed 
or, as it is said, ‘appropriated’ to one Person rather than to the 
Othersa ei wla..s 
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Thus the Father, who is the ‘principle of the whole Godhead,’ 
is also the efficient cause of all things, of the Incarnation of the 
Word, and the sanctification of souls; ‘of Him are all things, 
of Him referring to the Father. But the Son, the Word, the Image 
of God, is also the exemplary cause whence all creatures borrow 
their form and beauty, their order and harmony. He is for us 
the way, the truth and the life: the reconciler of man with God. 
‘By Him are all things, by Him referring to the Son. The Holy 
Ghost i8 the ultimate cause of all things, since, as the will and all 
other things finally rest in their end, so He, who is the divine 
goodness and the mutual love of the Father and Son, completes 
and perfects by His strong yet gentle power, the secret work of 
man’s eternal salvation. ‘In Him are all things,’ 7» Him referring 
to the Holy Ghost. 


What vulgarity, if one took it literally, 1s in the American 
saying, “Time is money. . . Let us rather say: time 1s beauty, 
time is truth, time is virtue, love, hope. To admire, under- 
stand, love, hope, do good, is to make time endure. 

Time does not betray us: let us not betray it. Let us 
love and venerate it. Let us not be one of those who ‘kill’ it 
by not using it; of those who waste it by using it on nothings; 
of those who overwork it and so use it and themselves like 
spendthrifts. Time requires measure, being itself an inner 
measure of things. Time requires seriousness and depth, 
being of its nature an undulation on the surface of the 
immutable substance of things, against the background of 
eternal being. ., 
Pére Sertillanges, O.P. Recueillement, pp. 79,80. 
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The Marian Doctrine of Dom Marmion 
By M. M. Philipon, O.P. 


IT 1s A LAw of spiritual psychology, verified by the lives of all 
the saints, that their Marian life assumes the form of their spirit- 
uality. In Dom Marmion it is presented in the light of the mystery 
of Christ. 


Marian Christocentrism 


For him, Mary is above all else the Mother of Jesus, having 
the mission of forming us in His image; Mother of the Only- 
Begotten Son and of the multitude of adopted children; Mother 
of the Whole Christ. 

While many souls go ‘to Jesus through Mary,’ it is from Christ 
that Dom Marmion draws near to His Mother. We have not found 
to characterise this typical. movement of his thought a better 
formula than ‘Marian Christocentrism.’ In his doctrine, even 
of the mystery of Mary, Christ draws all things to Himself. 

The young monk of Maredsous in his private notes reveals 
some confidences, too few but all the more precious, concerning 
his close union with Mary. ‘On the feast of Our Lady of Sorrows 
and Our Lady of Mercy, I experienced a great increase of devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Our perfection is measured by the 
degree of our resemblance to Jesus Christ. ‘“This is My Beloved 
Son in Whom I am well pleased.”’.* The love and respect of 
Jesus for His Mother were immense; consequently, J must try 
to imitate Fesus in this respect. This is a thing particularly necessary 
for a priest, who is ‘“‘another Christ, alter Christus.” ’ 

We perceive here in a clear light the movement of Dom 
Columba’s soul; he has only one ideal: ‘to imitate Jesus.’ He 


‘wishes therefore to approach His Mother with the sentiments 


of ‘another Christ.’ Later, to express the fundamental law of 
this union with Mary, he will find a formula which says every- 


*Translated by kind permission of the author, from his work, La Doctrine 
Spirituelle de Dom Marmion (Desclee de Brouwer). An English translation of 
the entire book will shortly be published in the U.S.A. 

In the original French, references are given for all the quotations from Dom 
Marmion’s notes and conferences but these are omitted here. 

1 Matt. XVII, 5. 
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thing in its brief compass: ‘We must be by grace what Fesus is € 
by nature, children of God and children of Mary. God will recognize 

as His true sons only those who, like Jesus, are children of Mary.’ 
Christ, Who is the exemplary cause of our predestination, must 

be the model of our divine filiation and of our Marian filiation. 
The whole doctrine of Dom Marmion is thus gathered in a synth- 
esis which links his Marian thought to the central intuition from 
which his spirituality derives its power of cohesion and all its 
brilliance: the dominant place of Christ in the plan of God. 


Divine Maternity 


As in all his work, dogma illumines from above the whole | 
mystery of Mary. In her, he contemplates above all the Mother 
of God. There, for his theologian’s eye, is hidden the secret 
of all the graces, of all the privileges, of Mary, the supreme prin- 
ciple of Mariology. 

In his academic teaching, he insisted on this fundamental 
principle: ‘Here is,’ he said, ‘the basic principle in all this matter; 
the divine maternity of Mary, though realised later in the order 
of time, is the supreme reason, the eminent source of all the graces, 
of all the prerogatives of Mary. Everything in her flows from 
that.’ 

He admired in the Marian doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas 
this primacy of the divine maternity. He had devoted long med- 
itation to the classic texts concerning it, to which he readily re- 
turned. “There are three things which in one respect touch the 
infinite: the hypostatic union, the divine maternity, our own 
beatitude. God cannot accomplish anything greater.’? ‘According 
to St. Thomas,’ Dom Marmion emphasises, ‘it is impossible 
for God Himself to create a higher dignity. It is the greatest 
honour He could have conferred on Mary. ‘This dignity elevates 
her above all creatures. ‘‘All generations shall call me blessed, 
because He that is mighty hath done great things to me. Beatam 
me dicent omnes generationes quia fecit mihi magna qui potens 
et > 

Everything in Mary is then linked with her divine maternity, 
the keystone of all her greatness. On the feast of the Immaculate 
2 Summa Theologica I, 25, 6 ad 3. 
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g Conception and other liturgical feasts, Dom Marmion did not 
fail to relate to this primordial dogma all the riches of Mary. 
‘Mary is the Mother of God. This is the greatest of her glories, 
the first of her prerogatives. This is why she is immaculate. 
It was fitting that this blessed creature, called to bear in her chaste 
womb the Son of God Himself, should not have been for a single 
instant under the power of the devil. Mary, Mother of God, 
cannot but be immaculate. One flows naturally from the other,’ 

At the highest point of his Marian vision shines forth this 
primacy of the divine maternity, illuminating the entire mystery 
of the Mother of Christ. ‘Those who doubt the greatness of Mary 
have not sounded the full meaning of those words of the Gospel: 

9 “Mary, of Whom was born Jesus.” ’ 


The Immaculate Conception 


‘The first,’ of the divine gifts, ‘the most resplendent,’ in depen- 
dence from the divine maternity, was the Immaculate Conception. 

In 1904, the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of this 
dogma was commemorated ceremonially throughout the Catholic 
world. Dom Marmion was invited to expound at Brussels this 
great Marian privilege. As always, he did so as a theologian 
accustomed to contemplate the Christian mysteries in their highest 
elevation. 

Dom Marmion knew well the celebrated passage of the Bull 
Ineffabilis, of such extraordinary doctrinal density, in which the 
Church declares to us the eternal election which predestined Mary 

a” virtue of the divine favour, to the supreme dignity of Mother 

of the Son of God, more beloved and consequently more filled 
with all graces than all other creatures together, indissociably 
united to Christ in the same degree of the Redemptive Incarnation, 

_ clothed with such a plentitude of innocence and holiness that 
no thought other than that of God can measure its greatness. 

In conformity with this teaching of the Church, Dom Marmion 
loved to investigate the mystery of the Immaculate in its eternal 
sources in the Trinity. ‘All the favours of nature and of grace 
which we honour in the saints: their perfection, their miracles, 
their personal graces, their charisms, all these spring up in them 
from one unique source, the adorable Trinity. St. James recalls 
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this to us, ‘every perfect gift is from above, coming down from © 
the Father of lights. How could the eminent greatness and 
the privileges of Mary be an exception to this rule? No. Everything 
in her derives from this essential source of all grace and of all 
holiness.’ 

But Christ remains the Sole Mediator. Faithful to the thought 
of the Church, and knowing the susceptibility of our Protestant 
brethren on this capital point, Dom Marmion is careful to connect 
this exceptional privilege of an immaculate conception with the 
merits of Jesus Christ, sole Redeemer of the world. 

“The Church indeed teaches us that this privilege of an immac- 
ulate conception was conferred on Mary ‘through the foreseen 
death of her Son, ‘‘ex morte Filii sui praevisa,”’ 4 as the salvation ¢ 
of the just of the Old Testament depended on the sufferings of 
the Christ to come. What a magnificent gift of the Son to His 
Mother! It is the first-fruit of His Passion, the highest proof of 
His love, a privilege surpassing all created power, worthy of the 
Son of God Himself. : 

‘With what wondrous joy did Jesus not place at the feet of His 
Mother this royal diadem, purchased by His Precious Blood! 
In return, with what tenderness, with what gratitude Mary was 
able to respond to His generous love, consecrating to loving 
Him all the fibres of her heart! 

‘However beautiful this “glorious privilege’ be in itself, it 
remains ordained to the glory of Christ. It announces, like a 
dawn, the perfect sanctity of Him Who is the Son of Justice. 
Before piercing the horizon, the sun causes its appearance to be 
foreshown by the radiance of its light gilding the mountains. ( 
Thus, the Most High, before leaving the bosom of the Father, 
prepares the tabernacle destined to receive Him for nine months 
by an utterly spotless purity, which the slightest stain of sin shall 
never come to sully. 

‘How can we conceive the Son of God, holy, innocent, Purity — 
itself in the bosom of the Father, being born on the earth of a | 
soiled mother, however slight might be the stain? ‘“‘Sanctificavit — 
tabernaculum suum Altissimus, the Most High has sanctified — 
His tabernacle.” 5 He to Whom we say each day in the Mass: 


3 James I, 17. 
4 Collect of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
5 Psalm XLV, 4. 
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> “Tu solus sanctus, Jesu Christe, Thou only art holy, O Jesus 
Christ,’ could not be born and assume our human nature of 
anyone but a pure and immaculate being.’ 

The theologian goes on to analyse, with clarity and precision, 
the nature of this privilege; first, under its negative aspect, freedom 
from Original Sin; then, under its positive aspect, the incomparable 
fullness of grace which raises the Immaculate One above all the 
angels and all the saints. 

This obliges him, as a preliminary, to expound the state of 
innocence and the primitive fall. ‘To understand this doctrine, 
we must go back to the beginning of the human race and consider 
our first parents at the moment when they came from the hands 

® of the Creator clothed with innocence and holiness. 

‘By the disobedience of our first parents sin entered into their 
souls and with sin death. But He who commands the winds 
and the sea was able by His all-powerful word to suspend the flow 
of this torrent of iniquity. He forbade it to touch the soul of Her 
whom he had chosen for His Mother. Never, even for an instant, 
was Mary counted among the “children of wrath.” The sin of 
Adam did not reach her. She remained pure and immaculate. 
“Tota pulchra es, O Maria, Thou art all beautiful, O Mary, and 
the stain of Original Sin does not exist in thee.” 

“However striking be this mode of preservation from sin in 
Mary, it is the positive aspect of her incomparable fullness of 
grace which merits above all to hold our attention. If we desire 
to understand the excellence of Jesus’ gift to His Mother, we must 
not forget that the privilege of the Immaculate Conception does 

‘not signify merely exemption from the original stain, but also 
9 and above all the communication of grace, true “participation 
in the divine nature.’’® 

‘We are destined to enter into the society of the adorable Trinity, 
to contemplate God as He contemplates Himself. Sanctifying 
grace makes us capable of this sublime elevation. It clothes us, so 
to speak, “in a robe of justice and of beauty’? which makes us 
like unto God. That is why we sing in the introit of the feast, 
Mary “rejoices with a great joy because God has clothed Her 
with the garments of salvation and has surrounded Her with the 


O12 Vet. 114, 
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ornaments of justice. Gaudens gaudebo in Domino.....” © 

‘This “robe of justice” is sanctifying grace, which Smibelliched 
her soul from the first moment of her conception. But, she con- 
tinues in her canticle of praise: “He has surrounded me with 
the ornaments of justice as a bride adorned with her jewels.” 
What are these ‘‘jewels’’? Inspired by the Holy Ghost, the Psalmist 
chants thus the magnificence of the future Redeemer: ‘Thou 
art beautiful above the sons of men. Grace is poured abroad in 
thy lips; therefore hath God blessed thee for ever. The sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a sceptre of uprightness. The Queen stands on 
thy right hand in ophir gold arrayed.’ This King is Jesus and 
this Queen Mary.’ 

And the learned preacher shows the riches of her unfathomable ‘ 
fullness of grace: a luminous faith which makes her contemplate 
the Eternal Word, the Only Son of the Father through the mysteries 
of His humanity; a hope which never wavers, even in the gloom 
of Golgotha; a love immense, limitless, which fills her soul and 
gives to her least acts an absolute perfection, an incomparable 
value. ‘All these graces, all these gifts of the Holy Ghost go with 
her Immaculate Conception.’ The entire Trinity rejoices to 
load Mary with His gifts. 

Dom Marmion concludes in a transport of thanksgiving: ‘Let 
us then unite ourselves with her in proclaiming: ‘““My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,’ Magnificat! Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost!’ 


Fullness of Grace 


A systematic and complete exposition of Mariology is not to ¢ 
be sought in the doctrine of Dom Marmion. Like the Fathers 
of the Church, he approaches this or that aspect of the Christian 
mysteries according to the requirements of his office and of his 
apostolate. But for the celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
we should not have the beautiful pages which preserve for us 
the vibrant echo of his personal meditation on this great privilege 
of Mary. 

Again and again, quick intuitions, sprung from his heart, by 


7 Psalm XLIV. 
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ny the chance of circumstance and improvisation, reveal to us to 


) 


what a depth he had penetrated into the soul of Mary. He shows 


us in her an exceptional creature, ‘more loved by God’ than all 
the angels and saints, simple and sublime in her obscure existence 
as in the great acts of her life. No spurious marvels enter into 
his conception of Mary. He sees the Mother of God moving 
on the earth like a woman of the people, occupied in the humblest 
daily tasks, ‘without ecstasies’ and without miracles, but ‘elevated 
to the most sublime contemplation’ and to constant union with 
God. “The Blessed Virgin performed the most ordinary actions, 
doing her household work, mending St. Joseph’s clothes, but 
what love there is in each of these actions!’ ‘What a difference 
between the Virgin and the Pharisee in the fulfilment of the Law!’ 

In each of her mysteries he sees in her a perfect model of holiness 
and is full of wonder at her faithy her humility, her life of love. 
The ‘fiat’ of the Virgin of Nazareth appears to him as the living 
synthesis of all her virtues and the ‘key to Her life,’ in which 
Christian souls will always find for themselves a marvellous 
example of sanctity. ‘Your life ought to be like hers: ‘Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.” ’ Many times, with all the fervour 
of his faith, he comments on the celebrated prayer of M. Olier: 
‘O Jesu vivens in Maria.’ The mystery of the infancy of Jesus 
which most attracts him is the Presentation. But Dom Marmion 
passes quickly beyond the mere externals to behold this mystery 
open out upon the vast perspectives of the redemption of the 
world. The Virgin, coming to offer her Son to the Eternal Father, 
by this act. of oblation preludes as in an offertory the sacrifice 


‘which, to-morrow, will be consummated in a bloody manner 


on Golgotha. 

Thus, on the occasion of the different liturgical feasts, the 
contemplative soul of the Abbot of Maredsous always found 
again the Mother at the side of the Son, inseparable in his heart 
as in the economy of salvation. 


Mediatrix of All Graces 


Here again—and on a subject near to his heart—we can only 
glean. There remain to us barely a few indications—happily 
decisive—on this universal mediation, which is the centre of 
interest in the Marian studies of to-day. 
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As early as 1893, Dom Columba wrote in his private retreat € 


notes: “The conference on the mediation of Mary was splendid. 
It has filled my heart with confidence and has given me a great 
desire to become a true child of Mary.’ Becoming in turn professor 
and preacher, he joins willingly ‘the great number of theologians’ 
teaching that ‘all graces granted by God to men pass through 
the hands of Mary.’ ‘God has not willed to give His Son save 
through her. Likewise, He wills that all grace and every blessing 
reach us through Mary.’ 

He does not ignore the primordial place of the ‘fiat’ of the 
Virgin of the Incarnation, which already carried with it acceptance 
of her dual maternity of the Whole Christ; but he loves above all 
to contemplate in the scene at Calvary, Mary’s spiritual maternity 
of the Mystical Body. He sees her at the foot of the Cross. He 
even dares to call her ‘Coredemptrix with Her Divine Son in 
the redemption of the world.’ ‘Certainly,’ he emphasises, ‘we 
owe everything to Jesus Christ, but the Mother is inseparable 
from the Son,’ \ 

To his students of theology he develops the traditional theme 
of the New Eve, associated with Christ in all the work of our 
salvation. ‘It must be held as a fundamental principle that the 
Virgin Mary occupies, in the order of the restoration of the human 
race, the same place as Eve in our ruin. In fact, we know from 
the prophecy in Genesis that the economy of our redemption 
is governed by a plan of retribution. With the New Adam is 
inseparably associated a New Eve.’ 

These Marian perspectives, which, under the impulsion of 
his illustrious friend, Cardinal Mercier, were later to receive 
such an amplitude, were still at their starting-point. The abbot 
of Maredsous, become a member of the theological commission 
established by the Cardinal, was charged by his fellow-members 
with the task of drafting the petition with a view to the definition 
of the dogma of the universal mediation of Mary. We possess 
this precious document. Under all the reservations, necessarily 
and loyally emphasised, one is conscious of the personal thought 
of the theologian leaning towards this title of Mary Mediatrix 
of All Graces; because of her divine maternity, of her dignity, 
of her power of intercession, of her réle of Associate with Christ 
at the foot of the Cross, but in total dependence and subordination 
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to the Unique Mediator. (To be Concluded) 9, 
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Winefride Nolan. 


ONE OF THE most common sophistries of modern thought is that 
of the idea of the perfectibility of society by the abolition of poverty. 
Whole systems of economic reform have derived from it; many 
revolutions have occurred with the avowed object of affecting 
a more equitable distribution of property, because since the 
beginning of the world man has exclaimed: ‘All the days of the 
@ poor are evil.’ (Proverbs). Whereas, however, in past ages— 
even before the advent of Christ—philosophic thought admitted 
that poverty could be like the toad, ugly and venemous that 
‘Wears yet a precious jewel in his head,’ 
modern materialism condemns poverty out of hand. Further, 
it equates happiness with an accumulation of comforts and, in 
a dire confusion of the relative importance of ‘having’ and ‘being’ 
sets at nought the truth that the God-ward life of the soul is the 
most important achievement of man. 

Even under the Old Law the Jews had a far more Christian 
attitude towards the question of poverty than has the modern 
world. This was only natural, because Israel was the figure of 
the Communion of Saints and many things in the Old ‘Testament 
foreshadow the New Law. The Jews recognised poverty, as far 
as it meant suffering, as one of the results of sin; particularly 

_. the sin of injustice. Against this sin the Prophets often declaimed 

® and threatened divine vengeance, while God Himself had made 
laws for His Chosen People in order to prevent poverty. The 
chief of these laws was the one which ordered the re-distribution 
of property every fifty years—the Year of Jubilee. At the same 
time, the Jews realised that the possession of wealth could be a 
stumbling block, an incentive to the sin of pride. Fear of both 
extremes, penury and affluence, is contained in the Book of Prov- 
erbs: ‘Give me only the necessaries of life; lest perhaps being 
filled, I should be tempted to deny and say, ‘Who is the Lord”: 
or being compelled by poverty, I should steal and forswear 
the name, of God.’ 
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There is evidence in that last quotation that the Jews realised € 
something of the spiritual value of poverty; a value which was 
to be illumined by the life and example of Christ and an under- 
standing of which was to be developed by many saints and spiritual 
writers of the Church. 

Because Jesus Christ was God, all of His actions were highly 
significant and it has always been pointed out in spiritual writings 
that the life He chose was the life of a poor man. More than that, 
He was a poor man born into a poor, oppressed nation, an ‘occupied 
country’ dominated by a rich Pagan civilisation. The news of 
His birth was first announced to poor men and when He came 
to die He was deprived of everything: forsaken by His friends; 
stripped even of His clothes, which are the most intimate of a , 
man’s possessions and, finally on the cross, forsaken as it were, 
by God. This last is something the horror of which we can scarcely 
appreciate, but it is clear that the state of soul which caused the 
Saviour to send up the cry: ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me’ is the ne plus ultra of destitution. 

On innumerable occasions during His life, Our Lord made 
references to the poor, lovingly and with emphasis, as though 
they were the most important part of His ministry: ‘Blessed are 
ye poor’; in the Temple He said, ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, wherefore He hath anointed me to speak the gospel to the 
poor.’ Many other instances will readily come to mind, the most 
significant of all being the way in which, beyond all doubt, He 
identified Himself with the poor: ‘Lord when did we see thee 


And the king answering shall say to them: ‘Amen I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did ‘ 
wt to mer”? / 

The teachings of the Church have always been subject to attack 
and whereas today it is the idea of poverty which is completely 
abhorrent to the world, there have in the past been several attacks 
on orthodoxy based on the opposite idea: that material possessions 
are, themselves, bad. ‘The Church has never held this view, 
of course, and has condemned Manichaeism and such sects as 
the Cathari who scorned worldly goods. The teaching of the 
Church is that wealth is a good thing because it comes from God’s 
creation, and an infinitely good God does not create anything 
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bad. Clement of Alexandra very simply puts the matter in per- 
spective and, incidentally leads us on to another consideration 
which is very relevant today, when he says: ‘It is not riches we 
must destroy but our own passions which stop us from using 
them well.’ And, as a corollary to this, we have St. Augustine, 
in his forthright way, chiding those who see, in the acquisition 
of material goods, an end in itself: “Those who have nothing 
but wish they had are damned with the rich. For God considers 
not what we possess but what we covet.’ 

St. Clement, we have just seen, spoke of ‘using them (riches) 
well’ and Christian writings are full of references to the respon- 
sibility of those who have been given or who have acquired wealth. 
@ There is a strict command to perform the corporal works of mercy; 

and alms-giving has been constantly signally blessed by God 
by the performance of miracles on behalf of saints whose material 
possessions were not commensurate with their charitable desires. 
St. Paul sums up our responsibility by telling us: ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens’ and Our Lord Himself tells us to ‘make friends 
of the Mammon of iniquity,’ so that it becomes the role of the 
Christian to co-operate with God in providing for the needy. 
God is the creator and primary provider and men are made, we 
know, in His image and likeness and are, by His goodness, raised 
to the dignity of being secondary causes. From this, two facts 
very relevant to modern economic thought, emerge. In relation 
to God, we are merely stewards of the things we have i.e., no 
one is allowed such absolute right over the things of this earth 
' that he may use them irresponsibly to the detriment of his fellow- 
men. Secondly, in relation to our fellow-men, we have the right 
2 to possess what is necessary to make our lives fully human and the 
responsibility to see that by our acts others are not denied the 
same right. Concomitant with the command ‘Thou shalt not 
‘steal’ is the duty of the rich to give away what they do not need. 
Since wealth and poverty are both comparative terms, circumstan- 
ces and conscience have to decide what a man may retain for him- 
self without sinning against justice. Father Regamey, O.P., in his 
_ Poverty, brings this question into the orbit of modern conditions 
_ and phraseology by saying: ‘The presence of the poor in any 
society is a call to it to lower its standard of living.’ 
Sometimes, confusion arises as to what is counsel and what 
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command with regard to poverty because of the uncompromising _ 
answer which Our Lord gave upon one occasion: ‘Sell all thou | 
hast,’ He told the rich young man and it is the glory of the Church 
that many chosen souls have elected to follow this counsel of 
perfection and enter a state of complete voluntary poverty. It 
is to be noted, however, that it was a counsel and not a command 
and when St. Paul gives St. Timothy instructions about money, 
he gives him a message for those who possess wealth. ‘Charge 
the rich of this world not to be high-minded, not to trust in the 
uncertainty of riches but in the living God.’ (1.Tim.VI. 17). 
Perhaps it appears from the foregoing that those of us who are 
not called to the religious life are completely exempt from the 
counsel of perfection. This is not so. Though the course of our 
own lives is peaceful, we are only too well aware that in some 
parts of the world this is another age of martyrs. Many of our 
brethren now are (and have been in previous centuries) confronted 
with a choice between giving up everything—even life itself—and 
apostatising: a choice between the ‘uncertainty of riches’ and 
‘the living God.’ 

Now, it may seem that in this essay on poverty, the emphasis, 
so far has been rather on property, and on the responsibilities 
laid on those who are blessed with the goods of this world. It 
has also been said that voluntary poverty, that is, the giving up 
of all exterior riches, is not a command to all (except in the special 
circumstance mentioned) but a precept to the few. If Christianity 
teaches that the possession of material goods carries with it certain 
limitations and responsibilities, it is obvious that, ultimately we 
human beings own nothing, (using ‘‘own’” in an absolute sense). 
Of ourselves we can create nothing and our very life is a gift. 
This realisation is a fundamental part of the relationship between 
God and His creatures. It is the very basis of Christian life from 
which all other ideas and virtues stem. God created us from 
nothing; He owes us nothing and therefore every thing we have, 
including life itself is a generous over-measure, a free gift to be 
used with gratitude and reverence. This realisation of our utter 
dependence is poverty of spirit and whereas poverty in the material 
sense may be either voluntary or involuntary, poverty of spirit 
does not depend on exterior circumstances. The possession of 
it is compatible with the possession of material wealth; it is indis- 
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pensable for those who wish to obtain merit from their lack of 


‘the goods of this world. Its importance is summed up by Father 


Regamey (Poverty) when he says, ‘Poverty of spirit is at once 
the first word and the last of the supernatural life.’ 

A little reflection will quickly bring to mind those virtues which 
are allied to poverty of spirit. First, humility, a recognition of 
our own nothingness, that extends not only to our material pos- 
sessions, but to those qualities—perhaps intellectual or artistic 
gifts—which we tend to regard, because they are part of our 
personality, as very particularly our own. Then, faith hope and 
charity. Faith is the substance of things hoped for and implies 
detachment from present material goods: a condition which is 
impossible without poverty of spirit. It (poverty of spirit) is a 
condition of hope because the essence of this virtue is that the 
child of God looks forward to a reward and a fulfilment far beyond 
anything which he, of himself, could merit. Lastly, of the three 
theological virtues, charity is achieved only if the creature has 
some realisation of the gulf between Creator and created and the 
infinite goodness which made man and all things out of nothing. 
Among other virtues, fear of the Lord, piety, wisdom, temperance 
and gratitude all have a very important part to play in the spiritual 
life—a part too large to be treated here—but they all arise from 
that ‘most fundamental disposition of the soul,’ poverty of spirit, 
and they express its varied possibilities as the principle which 
can combat the pride that rejects God and makes man ego-centric 
and self-sufficient. 

‘What hast thou,’ said St. Paul ‘that thou hast not received and if 


- thou hast received why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received 


it.’ (1. Corinthians IV. 7). 


Apparitions and Shrines of Our Lady 
By Michael O’ Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


COINCIDING BROADLY with the outbreak of the recent war, there 
began to spread in certain Catholic circles two sets of rumours— 
one bearing on prophecies ancient and recent that seemed related 
to the catastrophic events we were witnessing, the other reporting 
a number of new heavenly apparitions, the dominant figure in 
each case being Our Lady. 

As soon as you begin to reflect on such things you have to 
consider the difficult and perhaps dangerous subject of private 
revelation. It is a subject on which some people have fixed and 
unduly hardened views; it is one which leads others considerably 
astray. At one extreme you have the people who are off at first 
news of a vision or apparition to see and: hear all they can; at the 
other you have the old man—sacerdos etiam—who exclaimed 
‘Well the seven sacraments and the ten commandments are enough 
for me.’ In this general context one has to be chary about quoting 
incidents from the lives of the Saints, for with isolated texts and 
events you can prove almost anything from that wide source. 

Let us start with certain indisputable facts. The means of 
salvation open to mankind is membership of the Church of Christ. 
The Church has the authority to guard, defend and expound 
the revealed truths of God. That is the public revelation, which 
we oppose to private revelation.! It was completed with the 
death of the last apostle, has never suffered substantial change 
or damage, will persist till the end of time. It is summarized for 
the faithful in such accessible statements as the Four Creeds. 
The Church for reasons best known to herself, judging the time 
and the circumstances, draws particular attention to certain 
truths which she proclaims infallibly and solemnly. Such were 
within the last hundred years the dogmas of Papal Infallibility, 
the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption. The faithful 
as is well known, rely on normal means of communication within 


1 By oppose I do not mean logical opposition or direct contradiction. 
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@ the Church for the general body of truth on which they live. 
Living on such truths of the public revelation they can attain 
not only salvation but sanctification. Why then think of any 
other ideas or practices? In asking such a question it is assumed 
of course that there is no contradiction or addition. The revel- 
ations of the Sacred Heart did not contradict what we already 
knew nor did they strictly speaking add to the sum of revealed 
truth. Yet—and here is the difficulty—it is very probable that 
without that divine communication made privately to St. Margaret 
Mary, we should not have today the widespread devotion, the 
liturgical honours, the consecration of the world to the Heart 
of Jesus made by Pope Leo XIII in 1899, the multitude of artistic 
9 —and unartistic images. ‘The example of this devotion is enlight- 
ening in another way. It shows that a private revelation, no 
matter how striking by its own content and terms, will become 
widespread and spiritually efficacious only when it is taken into 
and related to the public revelation of the Church. Those who 
are to decide such a step are the proper ecclesiastical authorities. 

A principal means by which private revelation is made to the 
soul is a supernatural vision. Now mention of the word vision 
immediately brings us back to the controversial centre. Mgr. 
Ottaviani, Secretary of the Holy Office published a warning 
some years ago on the dangers of excessive credulity in dealing 
with them. He made it clear that he was not opposed to genuine 
visions. How indeed could he act otherwise? Visions have had 
an important place in the origins and diffusion of Christianity 
_ throughout the world. People react easily, however, from one 
a extreme to another. There is now appearing a fashion in writing 
‘ of alleged visions and preternatural occurrences which I think 

of doubtful wisdom. It carries an air of extreme scepticism, 
___ snatches with unholy zeal at any natural explanation and displays 
disturbing freedom in criticizing living persons, just stopping 
short of ridicule and unpleasant innuendo. 

Those who decry visions and visionaries hoping thereby to 
impress intelligent non Catholics may fail singularly in their 
object. For irreverence and indelicacy towards one’s fellow 
Catholics rarely impress. Some of the most profound movements 
in the history of the Church took their origins in visions—Con- 
stantine looking at a cross in the Heavens, Pope Innocent Ill 
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relying on a mystical dream to approve St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Joan of Arc’s visions which raised her up as the saviour of 
her country. Why the salvation of mankind began with a vision— 
the vision of the Archangel Gabriel by the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Was not St. Joseph likewise favoured with angelic visions in the 
crises of his life? 

The ideal in dealing with such things is a fair balance between 
credulity and scepticism. This middle course is particularly 
advisable in dealing with shrines of Our Lady, for nearly all of 
them have had their origin in a private vision. So many inter- 
ventions of Our Lady in human affairs are of this kind that we 
scarcely advert to the need for criticism. The Scapular promise 
and the Miraculous Medal are the best known but there are 
countless other instances of this form of intervention. 

Mention of the Miraculous Medal prompts me to another 
comment. All now appreciate the fact that there has been in 
the last hundred years within the Church an extraordinary Marian 
renaissance. It is not, contrary to the view of some, an innovation. 
Catholics are merely returning to a spirit and practice which in 
mediaeval times were an accepted part of the Christian life, This 
revival has been as we know of immense benefit to the Church 
and the world. It has spread through the entire fabric of the 
Church and affects every sphere of Christian living—intellectual, 
administrative and artistic, private and official, personal and 
communal. Its starting point was, as a matter of historical record, 
the visions of Our Lady in the chapel of the Rue du Bac. The 
pioneer of the whole movement which has certainly not lacked 
supporters of great brilliance and stature, was the obscure Sister 
of Charity, St. Catherine Labouré. 

If we had to plan the enterprise from the half-Christian half- 
worldly ideas we often follow, we should doubtless have done 
it otherwise. We should have given it a more intellectual and 
rational framework with emphasis on writers and orators of great 
human learning and power, with simple uninstructed visionaries 
relegated to a very insignificant role—if they were allowed to 
appear at all. On those lines we should presumably have failed. 
Our Lady proceeded entirely otherwise. It was not by arrangement 
with scientists that she inaugurated the startling chain of miracles 
at Lourdes but by appearing to a rather backward child, whom 
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® she allowed to appear in certain moments as a little bit foolish— 


but on whose granite substance, I hasten to add, she worked to 
make one of the marvels of modern sanctity. She enlightened 
Bernadette on the fundamental principle not only of heavenly 
apparitions but of all holiness—it is not what we like or deem 
right that matters but what God does. We have worth not for 
what we are but for what we are given. 

You meet the same divine method at work in the other great 
episodes of Marian devotional history—at La Salette, at Knock, 
at Fatima, at Beauraing. Our Lady shows herself, makes certain 
promises or requests, initiates by her very action a movement 
of prayer, confidence, miracles, thanksgiving. And for the reality 
of the apparition we have to rely on the word of some youthful 
unsophisticated witness. 

The Blessed Virgin has, we are free to believe, favoured countless 
other people with apparitions. There is a beautiful drawing 
of her made by the great English Carmelite foundress of Notting 
Hill, who died not so long ago, Mother Mary of Jesus. The 
interest of this picture which is indulgenced by Cardinal Bourne 
lies in the fact that Mother Mary drew it after Our Lady had 
appeared to her to heal her from a serious illness; she never drew 
a line before or since. Pére Lamy believed that he saw Our Lady 
frequently. Yet the remarkable fact is that she did not use these 
adult people of mature instructed mind to found centres of wide- 
spread popular devotion—not at least on the scale of Lourdes 
or Fatima. For these larger designs she chose little ones. 

The older shrines of Our Lady at Guadalupe, Loreto, Mont- 
serrat, Walsingham, Czestochowa or Gyér differ somewhat in 
origin from the nineteenth century places of pilgrimage. Legend 
has a part in some of them though in two of those I have mentioned 
there is a completely reliable record of the miraculous. The 
venerable image of Guadalupe, painted on the cloak of vegetable 
fibre worn by a poor Indian has been examined by experts who 
are unanimous in rejecting any natural explanation of its beauty, 
composition or technical features. The historical facts of its 
origin have been subjected to the closest, most searching analysis 
and scrutiny.1 An Indian convert reported to the Bishop of 


1 Amongst those who accepted the historicity and authenticity of the whole 
story was Benedict XIV, a great Church lawyer who wrote the classical treatise 
on the judicial investigation of miraculous phenomena. ; 
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Mexico that on a hill outside the city—Tepeyac—he had seen 


Our Lady who stated that the Bishop should build on the spot 
of the Apparition a Church in her honour. The Bishop at first 
made light of the report but eventually asked for a sign. 


The sign given him by Our Lady was twofold: a bouquet of 
roses blossoming in winter time on a barren hillside and her 
own likeness reproduced on the cloak worn by the Indian. This 
picture, ever since honoured in the Basilica of Guadalupe, was 
first seen by the Bishop and his attendants when the Indian opened 
his cloak to show Our Lady’s roses. 


The other instance I refer to is of some interest to Irish readers 
and figures also in the career of a very remarkable man—the 
_most illustrious victim of Nazi and Communist tyranny. It is 
the Irish Madonna of Gyér. Again we are dealing with some- 
thing completely removed from legend or pious invention. On 
the 17th March, 1697, this picture hanging behind the high altar 
of the Cathedral was seen to weep tears of blood. The phen- 
omenon continued for three hours and\was witnessed by vast 
crowds. Signed statements of evidence were taken and are still 
preserved. They were from the Mayor of the town, the Military 
Commandant, the Lutheran and Calvinist Ministers and the 
Jewish Rabbi—impartial, disinterested witnesses surely. 


The picture was the gift to Gyér of an exiled Irish Bishop, 
a victim of Cromwellian persecution who ended his days in that 
city. There is no fantasy therefore, in seeing some relationship 
with Ireland in the event which happened on 17th March, 1697. 
In that particular year the bulk of anti-Catholic penal legislation 
was passed by the minority who had secured control of the nation’s 
affairs after the treaty of Limerick. Two and a half centuries 
later, the picture was given momentary prominence against the 
background of more terrible persecution. On the 17th March, 
1947, Cardinal Mindszenty made one of his last great public 
appearances in Hungary—at Gyér, in ceremonies designed to 
commemorate the original miracle and to form part of the Marian 
year then being celebrated throughout Hungary at the Cardinal’s 
wish. 


It may well be remarked however, that not all alleged or reported 
apparitions are as well guaranteed as the miracles of Guadalupe 
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or Gyor. What then should the Catholic attitude be? How far 
“are we free to give credence to such reports? 

We have, it seems, to avoid scepticism that would savour of 
irreverence and credulity that is childish and, as Mgr. Ottaviani 
says in the article I have already referred to, brings our religion 
into. discredit. We have, of course, in our own souls a larger 
measure of freedom than when we express our belief by word 
or deed. We have to rely ultimately on two things—first, the 
harmony of an alleged private revelation with the public revelation 
of the Church—with the divine essence and attributes and the 
fundamentals of the Christian economy, and second the value 
of the available testimony. The further test of dignity is some- 
times demanded but this is really included in the first of the two 
I have mentioned. 

Testimony is the foundation of’the greater part of human 
| knowledge. It is the word of a witness, but from historical inves- 
' tigation, from recent psychological experiment as well as from 
the universal practice of law courts, we know that unimpeachable 
testimony is not easily found. When we allow for the possible 
supernatural character of the phenomena in question it is clear 
that testimony may more easily fail. 

A reliable witness must be able to do three things well—to 
observe, to recall and to report; he must also be truthful. In 
each activity there is wide possibility of error. Observation may 
be distorted by illusion, recollection, by personal taste or prejudice, 
| reporting by the intrusion of subjective ideas. After which there 
| still remains the moral integrity or veracity of the witness. 

_. -As an aid to the assessment of such things people often look 
| * for miracles of healing on the spot where an alleged supernatural 
| vision took place. These can be a powerful help to belief but 
unless they are worked at the prayer of the visionary as an explicit 
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One thing which no intellectual research will ever fully explain 
) and which we need not feel obliged to understand, is the reason 
1) for the association between Our Lady and any one particular 
| Respect for the truths of our holy religion and respect, of a different kind 


but also a duty, for the personality, rights, conscience and privacy of those 
concerned whether witnesses or their supporters. 
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place. Why did she choose Lourdes? Why does she grant there ra 
miracles of comfort and healing that she refuses elsewhere? 

She alone knows and we must rest satisfied with her sovereign 
choice. 
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In the closing Psalms of David we see the almost inarticulate 
enthusiasm of the lyric poet: so rapidly do the words press to his 
lips, floating upwards to God their source, like the smoke of a 
great fire of the soul, wafted by the tempest. Here we see David, 
or rather the human heart itself, with all its God-given notes of ¢ 
_ grief, joy, tears, and adoration—poetry sanctified to tts highest 
expression: a vase of perfume broken on the step of the temple, 
and shedding abroad its odours from the heart of David to the heart 
of all humanity! Hebrew, Christian, or even Mohammedan, every 
religion, every elegy, every prayer has taken something from this 
vase shed on the heights of Ferusalem, wherewith to give forth their 
accents. The little shepherd has become the master of the sacred 
choir of the Universe. There 1s not a worship on earth which prays 
not with his words, or sings not with his voice. A chord of his harp 
is to be found in all chowrs, resounding everywhere and for ever in 
unison with the echoes of Horeb and Engedi\! David is the Psalmist 
of eternity. In the Book of Psalms, there are words which seem to 
issue from the soul of all ages, and which penetrate even to the heart 
of all generations. Happy the bard who has thus become the eternal 
hymn, the personified prayer and elegy of all humanity! If we look 
back to that remote age when such songs resounded over the world: € 
if we consider that while the lyric poetry of all the most cultivated 
nations only sang of wine, love, blood, and the victories of the coursers 
at the Olympic games, we are seized with profound astonishment 
at the mystic songs of the Shepherd-king, who talks to God the 
Creator as one friend to another, who understands and praises His 
great works, admires Hts justice, implores His mercy, and becomes, 
as it were, an anticipative echo of all evangelical poetry, speaking 
in accents of truest love, the soft words of our Master Christ, before 
His coming into the world to die for fallen man.—LAMARTINE, 
Cours de Littérature. 
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Ss Lo Pa Hong—St. Joseph’s Coolie 
Hugh F. Sands, M.M.C. 


In The Far East for March 1938, Father McGoldrick of St. 
Columban’s, Shanghai, wrote: ‘Word has just come through 
that Mr. Lo Pa Hong was assassinated this afternoon. No particulars 
are yet to hand, but it seems that the good man had just come out 
of the church in the French Concession after Benediction, when 
he was shot down in the public street in broad daylight. What 
a tragedy! What a loss for Shanghai and for China! What will 
® the poor do now?’ 

Lo Pa Hong was killed in the first year of the Japanese War—a 
war which ravaged China from 1937 to 1945. During those eight 
awful years the country suffered many and very great losses, 
but none greater than the loss of Lo Pa Hong. 

But who was this Lo Pa Hong? And why an article about him 
in Doctrine and Life? ‘The answers are not far to seek. Lo Pa 
Hong was one of the greatest Catholic laymen of this century, 
and one of the greatest Catholic Actionists of all time. For over 
forty years he was a real, active apostle of Catholicism. His apos- 
tolate was to the poor and through the poor. He spent himself, 
his time, his talent, his considerable wealth, his great organising 
ability in the cause of his beloved poor. He was known and revered 
by Christian and pagan alike, not only in Shanghai where most 
of his work was done, but also throughout the whole of China. 

a After the poor, he lavished his greatest care and attention on 
bandits and criminals. This was known in all the prisons of 
Shanghai, and all of them were wide-open to him. Only God 

_ knows how many hundreds of these poor outcasts he consoled, 

’ converted and baptised. In this connection a story is told of a 
group of Americans—journalists, I think—who had just visited 
the Catholic University in Peiking, where they heard of Mr. Lo, 
and who ‘had then proceeded to Shanghai. It was late at night 
when they arrived, so they went straight to bed. They reckoned 
there might be some executions in the city, and were anxious to 
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see them and to get some pictures of the criminals to send home 
to America for publication in their respective journals. Early 
next morning they learned that if there were to be any executions 
in Shanghai that day, Lo Pa Hong would surely know of them, 
and that he was probably hearing Mass in a certain church at 
that very moment. So they went at once to the church indicated. 
Mass was just over, and they met Mr. Lo coming out. To their 
queries he replied: ‘Yes, there is an execution this morning, at 
Ward Road Jail. I am going there myself now. I spent a few 
hours with the poor prisoner last night, and hope to be able to 
baptise him this morning before the end. I will remain with him, 
of course, until after the execution. If you wish to see him, come 
along with me.’ They went to the prison, where they saw Mr. 
_ Lo baptise another Dismas, and got their photographs too. It 
would seem, however, that they also learned a lesson in that 
prison-yard. It was the first time they had actually met a man 
whose hobby was souls saving, a man who spent all his spare time, 
even his recreation, searching for the poor and the criminal in 
order to help and save them. Needless to say, these practical 
men were impressed, and so, later on, when that photo appeared 
in the American papers, there appeared, with it, a plea for funds 
to assist in financing the wonderful works of charity being done 
in Shanghai by Lo Pa Hong. 

Before listing some of these works, let us record the story of a 
remarkable act of charity that led to their beginning. 

When Joseph Lo was nineteen, he was already a well-known 
friend and lover of God’s poor. He was newly married. He was 
happy. It grieved him, therefore, to see so many helpless, home- 


c 


less, friendless poor. One day in the heart of the city he came € 


upon a poor sick beggar—an elderly man covered with leprous 
sores. This man, who was lying in the street, cried aloud for help 
in a mechanical, hopeless way. Young Lo stopped, gave him 
an alms, and was about to move on when some inner urge of charity 
impelled him to try and do something more for this particular 
beggar. But what could he do? Very little. He soon discovered 
that the unfortunate was utterly friendless and there was no place 
or person to take him in or look after him. So he decided to take 
him to his own home. But how get him there? The coolie who was 
pulling his rickshaw—Lo’s own property—refused to take the 
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pbeggar as a passenger. ‘Very well,’ said young Lo with oriental 
calm, ‘I will pull the vehicle myself.’ And then he did something 
unprecedented; he put the poor leper into his own rickshaw and 
pulled it home. But when he got there, his troubles were only 
beginning. His wife, good prudent woman that she was, refused 
point-blank to let the beggar enter the house; indeed, she had 
some doubts as to whether she should receive such a careless, 
unhygienic husband. But once again young Lo had a plan. He 
collected a few pieces of straw-matting and prepared a makeshift 
hut for a beggar who was now his. That is how it all began. Soon 
he had two beggars, then three. To cater for these and meet 
their general needs he had recourse to St. Joseph, and proceeded 
® to found a hospice, which, of course, he called St. Joseph’s— 
the first of many buildings and charitable institutions established 

by him. y 
And now to resume our general sketch of his life. We already 
know that for more than forty years Mr. Lo had consecrated 
his life to the service of the unfortunate. He was an executive 
member of the International Red Cross of China; the Chinese 
and Foreign Famine Relief Committee; the Committee of the 
Associated Charities of Shanghai; the International Relief Com- 
mittee, and so on. In times of famine and flood and drought, he 
went in person into the country to seek out and help the poor 
victims. And during that first year of the war, while he yet lived, 
he established several hospitals for the wounded, and organised 
numerous centres of relief to care for hundreds of thousands of 
refugees. These hospitals and centres he visited personally every 
) ‘day. He was assassinated-on his way to buy rice for his poor at 

" St. Joseph’s Hospice. 

Of his numerous charitable works, the following are outstanding:- 
1. Shanghai Catholic Action was founded in 1913 largely through 
his efforts. Its purpose was to co-operate with the Bishop and 
his priests in their work for the glory of God. Thus it aimed at 
the propagation of the Faith through works of education and of 
charity. For the 25 years during which Mr. Lo was associated 
with it, 121 oratories were opened in various centres, with an 
attendance of over a million and a half. Conversions numbered 
27,000; Baptisms 337,654; and thirty-three churches were built 
and help given to erect many others. Shanghai Catholic Action 
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also managed six hospitals and 89 dispensaries (in which 9,695,086 @) 
patients were treated free of charge), and conducted nineteen 
schools, attended by over 3,000 pupils. 

2. St. Joseph’s Hospice, which consisted of seven different 
departments, namely: hospital, old-age asylum, orphanage, institute 
for incurables and insane, school and workshops. This gigantic 
work was begun in 1912. Since then, 108,876 poor people have 
passed through these seven departments—free-of-charge, of 
course; and 24 million have received free medical treatment. 
Once when I visited it, in April 1935, there were some 3,000 
inmates supported by the Hospice. The Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul were in charge. 

3. The Sacred Heart Hospital, commenced in 1916, with a free @ 
dispensary. The present hospital was built in 1924. During the 
fourteen years which elapsed between its building and Mr. Lo’s 
tragic death, about two million poor people were treated there 
gratis. It was conducted by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. 

4. Shanghai Mercy Hospital for nervous diseases was founded 
in 1933. It has a capacity of 600 beds, and is the only one of its 
kind in China. In three years the number of patients, Chinese 
and foreign, totalled 935, of whom 317 were discharged as cured. 
The Brothers of Charity of Treves were in charge. 

Besides these, Mr. Lo also founded the Central Hospital of 
Peiping in 1918; The Nantao Isolation Hospital in 1920; St. 
Joseph’s College (with Salesians in charge) in 1928; the Hospital 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (conducted by Salesian Sisters) 
in 1926; and the Sacred Heart Vocational College for Girls, com- 
pleted in 1937, shortly before Mr. Lo’s death. What ' money, 
what labour, what anxiety went into the building and maintenance 
of all these institutions! The hospitals treated 150,000 patients; 
the dispensaries 144 million. And Baptism was administered 
to half-a-million people in danger of death. What a harvest from 
one man’s sowing! 

And these were Mr. Lo’s ventures in Shanghai alone. Elsewhere 
he established, in 1926, St. Joseph’s Hospital at Sungkiang, and 
schools, orphanages, and free dispensaries, throughout China. 
Korea, too, was indebted to him. A fine Benedictine convent 
there was built by contributions received from his Shanghai 
Catholic Actionists. He had a seemingly endless programme 
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of work; and yet was always planning more. Charity to the poor 
of Christ was the driving force of his life—the life of a towering 
Christian. In the midst of his labours he was called to his great 
reward on December 30th 1937, at the age of sixty-three. 

Who supported all these institutions? One man alone—Joseph 
Lo Pa Hong. How? He did it from his own personal resources 
and from the money he begged. One of his many titles, an apt 
one too, was ‘King of the Beggars.’ For he was always begging, 
and an excellent beggar he was. From whom did he beg? From 
his friends. And the majority of these were non-Christian. The 
pagans of Shanghai contributed generously towards the upkeep 
of all his institutions, especially St. Joseph’s Hospice. All his 
friends came to visit and see it, because here was a miniature 
city of charity—hospital, orphanage, refuge, workshop, school— 
all the corporal and spiritual works of mercy in one settlement, 
building for the future, as well as relieving present necessity. 
In St. Joseph’s Hospice, in 1936, death-bed baptism was admin- 
istered to 2,000 adults. 

It has been said that Lo Pa Hong was responsible for an average 
of almost 1,000 baptisms a year for over forty years of his life. 
He knew his Faith and lived it. And he knew and discharged 
faithfully his manifold duties as president of Catholic Action 
in China. 

Did we mention his secular responsibilities? ‘These included 
directorships in the Shanghai Tramways Company, the Shanghai 
Waterworks and a Chinese Shipping Company. 

But let us take a look at the man himself as he was in the summer 


' of 1937. Here is a pen-picture of him by Father Patrick O’Connor 


of St. Columban’s, Nebraska:— 

‘A well-built, sturdy man in his sixties, tall for an oriental, 
heayy-set, but stepping with a boy’s lithe ease in his soft Chinese 
shoes; a full smooth, dark-spectacled face with an expression that 
was serious without being anxious; the manner of one who in his 
busiest moments would be gracious, but could never spare time 
to be trivial—such was Joseph Lo Pa Hong as I remember him, 

‘He was indeed a man to remember. From the midst of the 
most numerous non-Christian nation in the world he sprang— 
one of the really great Catholic laymen of the twentieth century—a 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory; a Papal Chamber- 
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lain—holding a record of Catholic action that any layman in 
Rome or New York, in Dublin or Paris, might envy. He was 
Chinese of the Chinese. For three centuries his family had been 
Catholic, but every day he mingled familiarly with pagans as well 
as Christians. He had a position of prominence in Shanghai’s 
business world, and he used it for his Heavenly Father’s business. 
His ability, his helpful connections, his great influence, all were 
made to contribute to his ceaseless charity for the outcasts of 
Shanghai.’ 

In defence of Christianity he was worth more than thousands 
of books and sermons. Chinese who would walk away from long 
explanations of Catholic doctrine did not walk away from Mr. 
Lo Pa Hong. Either as recipients of his charity, or as admirers 
of it, they found in him an attractive object-lesson. 'To all he was 
the Catholic Church. 

The Holy See honoured him. He was chosen as a member of 
the Pontifical Mission accompanying the Cardinal Legate to the 
International Eucharistic Congress in 1937 in Manila. Years 
earlier, in 1926, he had been at the great International Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago. It would seem that it was only on these 
two occasions he left his native China. He had a great devotion 
to the Blessed Eucharist and to the Mass. As we have seen in the 
beginning of this article, he went straight from Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament to death and eternity. He was a man of 
the Mass. He loved to serve Mass, and to assist at it.. No matter 
how many Masses were celebrated daily in his hospital of St. 
Joseph’s in Shanghai, he heard them all. He took the Mass literally 
for what it was worth, and every work or recreation had to give 
way to it. 

He took all departments of his Catholic life seriously. A story 
is told of a man who met him at the Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago. Later this man on a round-the-world cruise visited 
Shanghai where he called on Mr. Lo. When they had renewed 
aquaintance, the American said to him: ‘Mr. Lo, you must have 
lunch with me to-morrow.’ Now it was Lent, so Mr. Lo was 
embarrassed and asked to be excused. ‘I . . . I never eat lunch 
in Lent,’ he explained awkwardly. 

Many titles of varying appropriateness have been given to 
Lo Pa Hong. One of the most fitting is ‘Father of the Poor,’ 
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sfor, as we have seen, he was a veritable father to all the poor in his 
native Shanghai. ‘Chaplain to the Bandits’ is also apt. He seemed 
to have a particular flair for contacting and making friends with 
them. And in a pagan country very few will fraternise with a 
condemned criminal. ‘When you are down, down with you!’ 
Besides, to show sympathy might seem like complicity, and it is 
easy to fall foul of the law. Hence only saints step in where wise 
men fear to tread. And Mr. Lo was more saintly than ‘wise.’ 

“The St. Vincent de Paul of China’ is a title that sums up well 
Lo Pa Hong’s devotion to the poor, the outcasts and prisoners. 
‘China’s Apostle of Charity’ also fits. But the title that Mr. Lo 
chose for himself, and the one that gives the keynote of his life 
with its spirit of faith, its simplicity, its daily routine of practical 
work, ‘its reliance on Divine Providence, is ‘St. Joseph’s Coolie.’ 
Lo Pa Hong had a great devotion to St. Joseph. In all his difficulties 
and they were many, he ‘went to Joseph.’ 

Father ‘Timothy Leahy, of St. Columban’s, Navan, was once 
travelling with Lo Pa Hong. It was a Sunday evening. They 
had spent the whole day together. Father Leahy had visited 
all Mr. Lo’s institutions and was deeply moved by the things 
he saw, but most of all by the unassuming character and simple 
piety of the man himself. ‘He had spent that morning,’ writes 
Father Leahy, ‘just as he spent all his Sunday mornings. He 
had assisted at three Masses, then visited each ward in his hospitals, 
and travelled eight miles outside Shanghai to visit the big mental 
hospital he had set up there. Subsequently we drove in his car 
to an entirely pagan town, where he spent the afternoon going 
from one hovel to another, dispensing medicine for malaria and 


te dysentry to the parents of sick children, and baptising any of the 


latter in danger of death. ‘This—the baptism of pagan children— 
was indeed the main object of his visit. That evening he baptised 
eight of them.’ 

After that, Mr. Lo took Father Leahy in a small boat along 
the muddy creek outside Shanghai to visit a little Chinese parish 
to which Mr. Lo himself had been instrumental in bringing the 
Faith. ‘There they spent a few hours sight-seeing, visiting, con- 
soling, helping. ‘Then after a very busy day they set out for home. 
On the way, the following conversation, illustrating Mr. Lo’s 
devotion to St. Joseph, took place: 
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‘Mr. Lo, in all your institutions which we have visited this 
morning I noticed that a picture or statue of St. Joseph dominated 
each ward. Is he your favourite saint?’ 

‘Why yes, Father, it is St. Joseph who manages all these big 
works. It was St. Joseph who paid for the hospital in which you 
said Mass this morning. I saw that a hospital was badly needed 
for the poor Chinese in my part of Shanghai, and so, although 
I had no money, I went ahead and built one. St. Joseph would 
get me the money. At first the bank loaned me the requisite 
funds on the security of my other charitable institutions.. And 
when the hospital was built, I asked the French Sisters to take 
charge. Soon the place was filled with patients. All went well 


for a while, but I could not pay the bank—not even the interest. @) 


‘I made one Novena after another to good St. Joseph, but he 
seemed to do nothing. ‘Then, one day, three men came to me 
from the bank. They had come many times, but, this time, they 
said: “Mr, Lo, we know you are a good man; but we need our 
money and our interest. If you cannot pay inside two weeks, 
then we must foreclose on your other ‘buildings.” They went 
away, and I felt this was the end. So I went to the Chaplain, 
the Sisters and all the patients, and I said: “This time we make 
great big novena to St. Joseph. This time he must help us.” 
So we all began the novena. Six days passed—no fruit. On the 
seventh day, just as I was rushing off to work, I met a foreign 
gentleman walking outside the front door of my hospital. He 
greeted me: “Bonjour.”’ I replied: “Bonjour.’”’ Then he said: 
“T am a patient here for the past three days. Can you tell me who 
manages this hospital?” “I am the manager,” I replied, ‘‘I built 


this place.” He was surprised. ‘It is a great work,” he said. © 


I said: ‘‘Yes, it is a great work; but now I have no money to pay 
for it.’ Then I told him all about the bank, St. Joseph and my 
novena. He listened, but said nothing. I went on to my work 
and thought no more about him. But, two days later, a letter 
came from him enclosing a cheque for 25,000 dollars. In the 
letter he wrote: “Mr, Lo, I am a rich man touring the world; 
a week ago I came off the boat here at Shanghai and hired a rickshaw 
to see the city. A motor car ran into me, and I was taken to your 
hospital where I met you. We talked. You went away. I went 
back into the hospital to enquire from the Sisters about the story 
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you told me. From them and from many other people I have 
learned of the great works you are doing, so now I send you this 
money to pay the bank, and to carry on the good work.” This 
was the last day of the novena, so you see it was St. Joseph who 
came to help me as he always did.’ 

And Lo Pa Hong’s influence with St. Joseph does not appear 
to have lessened since his death. Only to-day I asked one of our 
priests (Father James Hughes, who spent seven years in Shanghai 
and who left there in the summer of 1952) about the institutions 
set up by Mr. Lo. He answered: “They are still functioning—or 
were when I left Shanghai.’ ‘But who supports them?’ I asked. 
‘Why put that question?’ he replied. ‘You knew Lo Pa Hong, 
and how things were done while he lived. Well, he seems to 
be still carrying on his work, and in the old way. When any of 
his institutions are in danger of closing down for want of cash, 
someone with money suddenly comes to the rescue. When there 
is no rice, suddenly someone—a pagan probably—brings along 
a load of it. But sure you knew Mr. Lo.’ 
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Rising ts a birth ... The day is before us, a spell of life, a life 
in brief, brimful of teaching and experience, of graces, 
merits, human riches and heavenly values,—on condition 
that we face it in full light and like plants in the sun, open 
our souls to the influences that guide it... I rise, I yield 
myself up to the Spirit of God in order to find afresh in 
Him the meaning of things, of myself and of life. My 
meditation is a step upward, a purification, a firm start. I 
detach myself from what is inferior, choosing instead what 
is excellent, what is supreme. I lift up my affections, I 
give direction to my desires. I brace myself against lapses, 
in thought I check excesses, I refresh my sense of things 
divine and human, of their order of values, of their claim 
on my regard and my activity .. . I settle what I have to do 
and to avoid, what I have to bear and with what heart 
I must accept what comes from Providence. 
Pére Sertillanges, O.P. Recueillement, pp. 12,13. 


Book Reviews 
THE MAN JESUS . 


By Gerorce Bicu~marr, S.J. (Translated by Mary Horgan, B.A.). 
(Mercier Press) pp. 132 10/6. 


Ir was A masculine nature that the Eternal Word assumed in the Incar- 
nation and consequently we should expect to find in His human character 
all the specifically masculine virtues raised to their highest perfection. 
The simple reading of the Gospels suffices to reveal the Saviour of the 
world as the Man truly mighty in word and work. But not many read 
the Gospels. And in modern times Our Lord’s true character has been 
distorted in popular writings and devotional practices by a sentimentality 
that concentrates almost exclusively on the gentleness and ‘sweetness’ 
of Our Lord’s Sacred Heart. Of course we must never forget Our Lord’s 
gentleness and lowliness but neither must we forget the immense strength 
and virility that lie behind these qualities. If we based our devotion 
firmly on the Scriptures there would be no danger of losing our balance. 
The very chapter of St. Matthew that tells us of Our Lord’s wonderful 
gentleness also contains His terrible indictment of the faithless towns 
of Galilee. And St. John, in his Apocalypse never lets us forget that 
the ‘Lamb of God’ is also the ‘Lion of the tribe of Juda’ before whose 
fierce wrath none can stand. It was with a view to restoring the proper 
balance in our idea of Our Lord’s character that Fr. Bichlmair has written 
The Man Fesus. ‘The book focusses attention on the essentially virile 
qualities of Christ, qualities which of course include His gentleness. 
Fr. Bichlmair studies Our Lord as the Man of Nazareth, the Man in 
pursuit of His great mission, studies Him in His attitude to woman, 
in His human attitude before God, in His struggle for the world’s redemp- 
tion and lastly in His Divine Personality. He brings to his work a profound 
understanding of the Gospels, a keen psychological insight and a clear, 
vigorous style. The result is a moving and inspiring book which should 
do immense good. But one correction must be made. It is not right 
to say, as the author does on page 24, that ‘in the lower part of his Being 
He (Christ) was subject to all the upheavals and contradictions which 
form part of the heritage of fallen human nature.’ Our Lord did not 
inherit a fallen human nature and His passions were always in complete 
subordination to His reason and will. He let Himself endure suffering 
and distress as well as temptation from without, but He was free-from 
those internal complexes and disorders which are in other men and have 
their source in original sin. 

The translation is excellently done, but it was false economy on the 
part of the publishers to use such small print. It makes the book almost 
unreadable for many people. 

A.M.M. 
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7 es PASSION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Pierre Barbet (Translated by the Earl of Wicklow). 
(Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd.) pp. 178 plus plates 16/-. 


ON ONE OCCASION when Pope Pius XI was receiving in audience a group 
of young men belonging to Catholic Action he gave them pictures of 
the Holy Shroud as souvenirs and, after speaking to them of the Blessed 
Virgin, said: “These are pictures of her Divine Son, and one may perhaps 
say the most thought provoking, the most beautiful, the most precious 
that one can imagine. They come precisely from that object which still 
remains mysterious, but which has certainly not been made by human 
hands (one can say that is now proved), that is the Holy Shroud of Turin.’ 
One has only to look at pictures of the Holy Shroud to echo the words 
of the Pope. There is nothing which brings home so vividly the fact 
of the Incarnation and the fact of the Passion. It is a great pity that every 
Catholic Church does not contain one of those great translucent images 
of it one sees, for example, in the Sacre-Coeur at Paris. The mere gazing 
at the figure of Our Lord as revealed in the Shroud brings new light 
on the mystery of our Redemption. The majesty of the features sufficient 
of itself to convince one that this was indeed the Son of God, while the 
sufferings He endured for our salvation are depicted, to apply the words 
of St. Catherine, ‘in capitals so large and red that the rhost ignorant 
can read them.’ Yet there is room and need for a detailed technical 
description of Our Lord’s sufferings such as Dr. Barbet gives us in The 
Passion of Our Lord Fesus Christ. We have here the conclusions arrived 
at after a prolonged, scientific study of the markings on the Holy Shroud. 
When these conclusions were brought to the notice of the present Holy 
Father he grew pale with grief and exclaimed: ‘We did not know; nobody 
ever told us that.? And there are few who would not be moved at the 
revelations of modern science on the sufferings of Christ. The ill-treat- 


’ ment on the night of His arrest, the scourging in the morning, the crowning 


with thorns, the carrying of the cross, the crucifixion, the piercing of 
the Sacred Heart—all these have left their imprint on the Shroud and 
have given up their message clearly to the trained eye of the professor 
and surgeon such as Dr. Barbet is. The work is meant primarily for 
medical men and theologians but nobody can fail to benefit by studying 
it. Most of the technical terms and details will be forgotten but there 
will remain permanently in the mind a new appreciation of what our 
redemption has cost Our Lord and with it a new insight into the great 
love that was behind it. 

There is an interesting appendix by a distinguished Dublin surgeon, 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, who agrees with most of the findings of Dr. Barbet 
while differing from him as to the immediate cause of Our Lord’s death. 

A.M.M. 
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NOVISSIMA VERBA © 
(M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd.) 8/6. 


OUR LADY OF THE SMILE, AND 
ST. THERESE OF THE CHILD JESUS 


Rey. STEPHANE-JOSEPH Prat, O.F.M. 
Translated by Rey. Michael Collins, S.M.A. 


(M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd.) 5/6. 


St. THERESE of the Child Jesus has been hailed ‘the greatest saint of 
modern times.’ She numbers millions as her clients and these from among 
all walks and states of life. To what does she owe this universal appeal? 
To the ‘Little Way’ of holiness which she practised and to propagate which © 
she looked on as her special mission. It was her gift to the world—a 
world which needs to adopt her ‘Little Way.’ The Holy Father has 
said: “The world of today has great need of understanding the message 
of the Saint of Lisieux.’ Why is this so? ‘Amen I say to you unless you 
be converted and become as little children, you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ (Matt. XVIII. 3) The ‘Little Way of Spiritual 
Childhood’ is so important because it is the gospel message. ‘Souls 
who understand this way have found the precious pearl spoken of in 
the Gospel.’ (Pius XII). It is a ‘way’ of holiness possible to all and 
particularly suitable to our own times. Writing in 1947 the Holy Father 
said: ‘We would even seize this opportunity to recall briefly how important 
it seems to us, in the present uncertainties, that all, great and small, 
learned and ignorant, follow the example of the holy Carmelite who 
desired and knew how to live so perfectly here below as a true child of 
her Heavenly Father.’ 

The above two books then will be welcomed by the clients of the 
Little Flower. Novissima Verba is a new edition of a work already well 
known and appreciated. It is a record of the last conversations and 
confidences of the saint. Through them her ‘Little Way’ shines in its ¢ 
humility, suffering abandonment, confidence and love. There is an 
introduction by Cardinal Spellman, and the work also contains the 
Pope’s Letter on the Way of Spiritual Childhood. 

At the age of ten the Little Flower was miraculously cured of a serious 
illness by the Blessed Virgin. The miracle was connected with a statue 
of Our Lady—who smiled graciously on her—hence Our Lady of the 
Smile. In this book we have an account of the development of St. Therese’s 
devotion to Mary and the part Mary had in forming her. As she advanced, 
Our Lady became more and more her model—in fact, the perfect model 
of the Little Way of Spiritual Childhood. Truly she could say to Our 
Lady: “Thy little child am I! This book ‘will help us to understand 
what Our Lady meant for her. It is a very timely contribution for the 
Marian Year. S.M.F. 
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x" MAN APPROVED 


} 


By Rev. Leo Trese. 
(Sheed & Ward, London) pp. 152 7/6. 


‘THERE are two dangers to be avoided in the life of every priest. ‘The 
first is that of becoming so ‘familiar’? with the mysteries of our Faith 
that he no longer perceives their inner meaning. The very nature of 
his priestly duties brings him into this intimate contact with holy things: 
daily celebration of Mass, frequent administration of the Sacraments 
and the preaching and teaching of the Divine Mysteries to others. Fam- 
iliarity breeds contempt. And familiarity with spiritual realities that 
are communicated to us in sensible signs and symbols tends to cause 
a spiritual numbness in the mind of the unwary priest, who thinks that 
he has done everything when he no more than remains on the surface 
of things, never penetrating within. During his student days and in 
the first years after ordination, a certaih fervour (a real grace from God) 
keeps alive in the heart of the priest a sense of spiritual realities. As 
he grows older and more sophisticated, perhaps more man-of-the-world, 
the very grave and very real danger is that his initial enthusiasm and 
zeal may vanish. His specifically priestly duties will then, infallibly, 
become for him little more than a daily routine. The saying of Mass, 
the recitation of the Breviary, the work of preaching the Word of God, 
become so many burdensome duties to be got through as quickly as 
possible so as to be able to devote all one’s energy to the real work of 
organising sports’ clubs or running whist-drives—all certainly very 
commendable things in their proper place. 

The second danger that a priest should zealously avoid is that of for- 
getting that he is officially and divinely constituted as a mediator or 
go-between between God and the people. ALL MEN, without exception 
are called to a life of union with God. But in the designs of divine Prov- 
idence, the people (i.e. the laity) have to attain to God through the priest. 
In that precisely lies the dignity and the power of the priest. He brings 
God to the people (through the sacraments, through the Mass, through 
his preaching) and he brings them to God. That is his one essential 
duty in life. That is his awful responsibility. No one can reach God 
except in and through Christ, but the normal way to union with Christ 
Himself is through the priest, who, in the very true sense, becomes 


another Christ, alter Christus. Through the priest the sacrifices and - 


prayers of the people become those of Christ, and vice versa, through 
him the thoughts and the will and the mind of Christ become those of 
the people. If we are honest with ourselves we must admit that the 
danger of forgetting this truth is ever present. 

To, point out these two dangers and to show the way to avoid them, 
Father Leo, Trese has given us this second book, A Man Approved. 
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Father Trese is already deservedly universally known through his first 
stimulating book on the daily life of a priest—Vessel of Clay. Ina slightly¥@) 
more serious vein (the different chapters are notes for conferences orig- 
inally given at a priests’ retreat) this book has all the sterling qualities 
that his first one had. The Author writes as one who knows, for he, 
too, is a priest. He has inside information. He writes with a balanced 
judgment, a sincerity, a charity and, as the dust-cover tells us, with a 
‘merciless honesty’ that are really admirable. There are golden thoughts 
in every chapter and the whole book will do untold good not only to the 
secular clergy, for whom the book was written and to whom it was spoken, 
but to all priests and to those of the laity who wish to learn something 
more about the life of those set aside by God to bring them to Heaven. 
C.W. 
MISSIONARY IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By NicHoLtas Humpuries, O.P. 


(Blackfriars Publications, London). 16/6. © 


AFTER A LIFETIME on the mission in South Africa, Father Humphries 
was asked by his superiors to write a book about his experiences. The 
book will be excellent as a vade-mecum for all young missionaries on 
their way to South Africa. Besides, it is a most enlightening book for 
anyone to read. Obviously, it is the work of a priest whose sympathy 
is with the native population. ‘It is one of the tragedies to urban life 
that few Native men receive a “family wage” as urged by the Papal 
Encyclicals . . . . The miserable wages of Native people are going to 
cost the Europeans a great deal in other ways in the future.’ (p.36). In 
these days when our cinemas are getting so many rosy film flashes of 
life in Africa, it is surprising to find that the skilled trades are not open 
to most of the natives. They have no alternative but to work in the mines 
as labourers. ‘Moreover the educational authorities recognise the need. 
In the Transvaal, for example, there is a Director of Industrial Education 
.... The main difficulty is in the instructors, lest there be trouble with 
the powerful trade unions, who do not favour the development of a class 
of skilled Natives, despite the crying need the Natives have for skilled 
workers to ease their own immediate discomforts and shortages, particul- © 
arly, the shortage of houses.’ (p.62). 

In spite of terrible social drawbacks, the missionary work goes on. 
Believe it or not, there is more life in the Liturgical movement in South 
Africa than in Ireland. They have not yet the blessing or curse of over- 
rigid traditions. ‘They couldn’t possibly sing the ‘O Salutaris’ and “Tantum 
Ergo’ to the one tone for almost a century. Uncivilised, as we think 
them to be, they would never settle down to singing those drab, drawling 
vernacular hymns which punctuate our evening services. How long 
must we foist meaningless phrases on our people! ‘He was won by thy 
shining, sweet Star of the Sea’ is meaningless or else it is the latest heresy. 
More and more editions of The Hymn Book are published, but always 
with the same outmoded, nineteenth century hymns, abounding in 
‘weeping mirthfulness,’ ‘joyful strains’ and weary semi-tones. It is all 
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so different in South Africa. ‘Latin is of course a difficulty, Native 
ypeople do not like to sing La, La, La, keeping the tune going when they 
do not know the words. They prefer not to sing. For them, singing 
is expressing something definite, not just indulging a melody, ‘That 
makes it all the more worth while to try to give them the best. And 
they enjoy it too. I remember one day, as an experiment, | told the Sisters 
that the people should sing hymns during the Mass instead of chant. 
Afterwards they came to me in a body, and said, ‘‘Please, not that again, 
not hymns at Sunday Mass!” I was surprised and delighted.’ (p.85). 

In this matter the Tertiaries found a way of associating themselves 
with the praise of the Order, ‘Where groups of 'Tertiaries are flourishing 
they can be a great asset. In one parish the Divine Office Compline 
was sung daily by the Sisters belonging to the Mission. On the greater 
feasts the Tertiaries took part. ‘They sang one side of the choir and the 
Sisters sang the other. They said Vespers in common in Vernacular 
in their own choir on Thursdays, and always joined in the Salve procession 
after Compline even when not forming part of the choir. They worked 
hard at chant and ceremonial so that they added considerably to the 
conduct and dignity of the services.’’ (p.81). 

Of course, there are disheartening things as well. Father Humphries 
tells of the difficulties he experienced in arranging marriages. One has 
to take account of traditions and one must learn to have sympathy for 
the weaknesses of the people. He warns the young missionary of the 
danger of being too hasty in baptizing infidels; he stresses the need for 
contact with lapsed Catholics, so that they may have the courage to call 
on the priest at the hour of death. The chapter on visiting the parish 
could be read with profit by priests at home and abroad. ‘People are our 
interest first and last, and we have to take care that we never become 
so busy with building or organising that we begin to shirk the people 
themselves; that can more easily happen than might appear... . You 
tap at a door and ask if you can come in. It is perhaps a little hovel made 
of split poles and cardboard, built in the yard of a “‘stand’’—that is, a 
building site. Or ‘perhaps it is one back room. It is comparatively rare 

‘for a family in the overcrowded locations of today to have more than 
one tiny room. There they must live and cook and wash and sleep.’ (p.35). 
Again I could not help recalling the film-flash I had seen of improvements 
in housing for natives! But there is worse than this. ‘For some Mission- 
aries there is the duty of gaol visiting—a tragic business. .. . . As you 
look at perhaps a thousand men sitting on the ground in the yar d, listening 
to you, the thing that strikes you most forcibly is the altogether sad and 
tragic waste. So many of them are there for trivial things that are not 

applicable to Europeans. So many, if they were Europeans, would be 
in a mental home and not in gaol. There is the tragic waste of these 
men’s lives, the waste of the buildings, the waste of needless suffering .. 
p.39). 
PoThe second part of Missionary in South Africa contains a few of the 
over two-hundred stories that have appeared in The Southern Cross 
during the last seventeen years under the pen-name ‘Sacerdos.’ 'They,, 
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are short, but full of lively descriptions of missionary life. A Foreword 
to the whole work is contributed by Bishop O’Leary, O.M.I. He stresses @) 
three great needs of a missionary—the knowledge of native languages, 
a love of parish-visitation work, and a discreet ingenuity in raising funds. 
On this latter point, both the Bishop and Father Humphries make inter- 
esting remarks. 

Atealy 
DIFFICULTIES IN MARRIED LIFE 
By Baron FREDERICK VON GAGERN, M.D. 
(Mercier Press) pp. 100 6/-. 


‘THERE WERE TIMES while reading this book when I felt that Baron von 
Gagern saw too many difficulties in married life. Having devoted part 
of a chapter to ‘Dangerous Mistakes,’ he went on to stress the need of 
‘Courage for Marriage.’ There, he says quite bluntly: ‘/t will be seen 
how many spectres of fear and anxiety bar the road that leads to successful 
marriage! Either we face these with a firm will to take the plunge, or, not @) 
feeling strong enough, we turn and fly.” (p. 50). The author specializes 

in neurology and psychiatry; his clinic in Munich is probably crowded 

out with the fruits of ‘dangerous mistakes.’ I suppose, Baron von Gagern, 

like the rest of us, cannot help being influenced by the people he works 

on. I felt, however, that since Marriage is a natural thing, it should 

not be normally such an involved affair as this book suggests it should 

be. On the other hand, so many people, particularly in modern society, 
approach Marriage in an unnatural way, that there are bound to be 
problems. ‘Therefore, nowadays, a certain instructional preparation for 
matriage is very necessary. In Ireland little is being done for engaged : 
couples; thus, they start life, not only without the material structure | 
in which to house their love, but more tragically still, without a spiritual 
formation, an inner edifice of the soul. If Christ has made the union | 
of marriage a sacrament, then that also should stir us not to neglect 
the natural side of marriage but to study it with greater intellectual 
interest. 

The Mercier Press has made its generous contribution to the formation 
of Irish minds on the sacrament of Matrimony. ‘This book, which is 
one of three by the same author, is really excellent. On small points 1 
found myself out of sympathy with the author’s s opinion. I cannot agree 
with him, when he writes: ‘The meaning of marriage is not fulfilled if 
bodily union does not take place. Even the most ideal companionship does 
not make such a union a marriage. Accordingly the Church does not regard 
it as a completed sacramental act.’ 'Yhis is not good theology. A non-con- 
summated marriage is in itself a true marriage even if it gets a further 
completion from physical union. But this is only a passage in a book 
which is everywhere sane, and carries that weight of authority which 
in practical affairs like difficulties comes from experience. Young married 
couples will find it worth their while to make a study of Difficulties in 
Married Life. If others older and less wise are experiencing crises in 
their own married life, this book will surely help them. jel 


SELECT WORKS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Edited by T. A. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 
Meditation and How to Make It. 

Divine Love and How to Acquire It. 

“Keep Thyself Chaste.” 

Practices of Devotion in Honour of Our Lady. 
Meditations for Every Day of the Week. 
Prayer. 

Price 2d. each. Full Set, 1/-. Postage extra. 


OUR LADY’S PERPETUAL NOVENA 


History and Method 
By urls) MUO RIED Y= Geb oo: 
Price 2d. Postage extra. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY 
OF FATIMA 


1/- each, Postage extra. 


All the above publications obtainable at 


JUVERNA PRESS LTD., 12 Upper Liffey St., DUBLIN 


DAVE @LEARY 
Pharmaceutical Chemist 
1, CATHAL BRUGHA STREET, 


Dublin 


Prescriptions accurately dispensed. All 
patents’ and chemists” sundries stocked, also 
leading brands of cosmetics, cameras and 


films. Veterinary medicines a_ speciality. 


Wolsey 


SOCKS 
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Advertisement of Sunbeam Wolsey Limited, Millfield, Gork 
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THE 


BLESSED MARTIN 
MAGAZINE 


The Magazine you 
will really enjoy 
4d. monthly. Send for free copy to 
DOMINICAN FATHERS, 


BLESSED MARTIN APOSTOL ATE, 
30 PARNELL SQUARE, DUBLIN, 
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